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THE LANDMARKS OF 
ALPHA CHI RHO 


Alpha Chi Rho's basic principles are found in the Landmarks, 
formed by the Founders of the Fraternity over a century ago. They 
culminate the noble traditions of Alpha Chi Rho and represent what 
our Founders believed was the ideal Brotherhood. 


Membership trom among those who are 
prepared to realize in word and deed the 
Brotherhood of all men. 


The insistence on a high and clean moral 
standard. 


The paramount duty of Brotherly love among 
members. 


Judgement not by externals. but by intrinsic 
worth: no one ts dented membership in Alpha Chi 
Rho because of race. creed or nationality. 


These are the Landmarks of Alpha Chi Rho, its foundation and its 
heritage. The ideals which they express are to be lived out by every 
brother of Alpha Chi Rho, not only during his college days, but 
throughout his life. They are summarized in the exoteric motto of 
the Fraternity: 


ANAPIZEZOE - "Be Men" 
(Pronounced - An DREETH es tay) 
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PREFACE 


The first Exoteric Manual was printed in 1895 under the 
authorship of Revered Founder Paul Ziegler. Designed to present 
the ideas of the Fraternity, the six page, 3 1/2" x 4 1/2" book 
contained an oath for Postulants encouraging them to maintain the 
high ideals of Alpha Chi Rho. 


Since 1895 the Exoteric Manual has been revised many 
times to reflect the growth and changes in the Fraternity. Asa 
matter of trivia, the manual was revised only two times in the first 
fifty years of the Fraternity's existence. Since 1953 the Manual has 
been revised eleven times, a reflection of the growth of Alpha Chi 
Rho and of the Greek system. 


As we begin our second century we as men of Alpha Chi 
Rho must always keep an eye open to change and development. 
Since our inception we have gone through many changes which 
have enabled us to survive. Evolution has made this Fraternity 
stronger and better able to fulfill the changing needs of our brother- 
hood. The new Exoteric Manual is a book for life and is to be used 
not only through your Postulant Period but all through your Col- 
lege career and beyond. 


Northam Towers, Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut where 
Alpha Chi Rho was founded June 4, 1895. A room on the fourth 
floor (center) was actual site of the first Ritual. 
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The Original Exoteric Manual 


The thoughts, beliefs and ideals of the original exoteric 
manual were conceived by Reverend Paul Ziegler in 1895. He felt 
so strongly about what was written in the manual that he personally 
paid for the printing. Our original Exoteric Manual contains the 
reasoning for the creation of a new Fraternity. It imparts the foun- 
dation upon which the Fraternity is based and elaborates the vision 
for the future of the Fraternity. Brother Ziegler shared this docu- 
ment with his son, Carl and with Carl’s friends. This small group, 
who signed the original papers of the Fraternity are known as the 
Revered Founders of the Fraternity. 

It is important for the reader to remember that the Frater- 
nity was originally founded as a Christian Fraternity. The Founders 
did not intend to pass judgement on anyone not of the Christian 
faith, but rather sought men who shared their understanding of the 
principles of brotherly love and the pursuit of a high moral stan- 
dard. As time passed, the Founders call for inclusively continued to 
expand. 

The following is a substantial part of the original Exoteric 
Manual. Brothers will easily recognize the principles which later 
became the Landmarks of the 
Fraternity. In the early years of the 
Fraternity, potential new members 


were given a copy of the Exoteric 
Manual. The contents were dis- 


cussed with the Brothers, Ifa 
potential new member would agree 
to the principles set forth in the 
Manual, he would be Initiated as a 
Brother in Alpha Chi Rho. The 
Fraternity believes any introduc- 
tion or discussion of the Fraternity 
would be incomplete without 
including this, the oldest document 
of our Brotherhood. 


PREAMBLE 


We, graduates and students, knowing the occasional loneliness and 
the special temptations of college life, and desiring to offer where it 
may be needed, a fraternal helping hand, do form ourselves in the 
College Fraternity of Alpha Chi Rho. 


PLEDGE 


We pledge ourselves to our brothers, all who do now and who may 
in future enlist for service under the Labarum of our Order, for the 
following aims, cherished secretly in our breasts and confessed 
openly before the world: 


1. Good will to all our fellow students, whatever badge it may be 
theirs to wear, and good will without contempt to those whose lot 
it is to wear no badge. We will be just and friendly to both society 
men and neutrals. 


2. Sympathy, something far more than mere justice and good will, 
a true heart-warmth readily offering the cheery word and the 
outstretched hand to the lonely, the needy, the unattractice, the 
struggling, the tempted. Our Brotherhood is inclusive, not exclu- 
sive, in spirit. The Cross makes us humble, but uplifts us to the 
high plain of brotherhood. The Greek letter which it forms is initial 
of anointing. The cross bearers and chi-wearers are charged with a 
heart-message to their fellow men. The Crook symbolizes 
shepherding, such as we all receive and can in turn bestow. The 
Torch symbolizes illumination of darkened understandings and the 
firing of cold hearts. The outstretched Hand suggests a ready offer 
of fellowship and brotherhood. On this mountain top of Alpha Chi 
Rho we aim to erect a hospice for the homeless, where we may bid 
them welcome. We will be brothers to all in the Order; we will 
open the door often to welcome others into the Brotherhood; and 
we will shut it in contempt of no man. In our election of new 
members, and in our personal demeanor towards those not formally 
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in the Brotherhood, we will endeavor to enter into the spirit of the 
apostle’s words: “Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for 
thereby some have entertained angels unawares.” 


3. A high standard of character and attainment, involving for every 
man strict self-discipline. We are students, aiming at high things, 
and our chapter life shall be planned with a view to the furthering of 
our scholarship, the enlargement and broadening of our culture, the 
exercise of honesty and independence of judgement, the encourage- 
ment of industry thoroughness in investigation, the attainment of a 
philosophic spirit in our moral standards. We will aim at purity, 
temperance, reverence; we will never make light of weighty mat- 
ters, never ridicule the scrupulous and high-minded, never tolerate 
in our chapter hall or in our intercourse with one another that which 
1s unseemly. 

4. Charity, gentleness, consideration for others, remembering that 
we all have inborn or inbred faults, yet never indulging or approv- 
ing what is unworthy. We will never walk with another deliberately 
into temptation. If our brother fall, we will help him to rise again, 
but we will strive ever to keep our own feet on the rock. We will 


make charity one of our chief aims, but it is no charity to our 
brother to sin with him. 


ADMG NITION 


The experience of Greek letter societies, has developed certain 
tendencies against which we need to caution ourselves and our 


younger brethren. To all the future chapters and members of Alpha 
Chi Rho we give earnest warning: 


1. Against a false aristocratic spirit, a disguised corporate vanity 
and egotism, a vulgar and unworthy reverence given to a name. 
Should any chapter of Alpha Chi Rho make its endeavor to build up 
its own honor and social position, cease to offer help to those who 
need it, close the doors of its hospice, give itself up to the self- 
congratulation, and scorn the outer world, then our Badge will be 


dishonestly worn. “Noblese oblige.” Brothers, be warned against 
contempt for the poor, the low in station, the unattractive. 


2. Against a merely social spirit, which will naturally tend to love 
of pleasure, looseness of demeanor, self-indulgence. On account of 
these things Greek letter societies of honorable origin have been 
expelled in dishonor from some of our universities and colleges. A 
merely social society inevitably degenerates. 


3. Against entangling alliances through greed, against the petty 
chicanery of college politics, especially against conspiracies and 
combinations to exclude neutrals from just rights, against cowardly 
unions of the strong against the weak. Many a worthy student has 
had his mind embittered for life against all college secret societies 
through such combinations. If it be necessary to make such combi- 
nations at all, we suggest combining with the poor and the weak 
against the rich and the strong, rather than the exclusion of any 
element from a due share of class and college honors. 


4. Against inertia, idleness and inactivity in the chapter hall. Let us 
think and plan for self-culture, for helpfulness and hospitality, for 
the exercise of the critical faculty, of reasoning power, of the fine 
arts and music. The chapter meeting should be interesting and 
earnest, the chapter hall should be a busy and attractive place. An 
active chapter joins hearts together by the strong tie of common 
thoughts and work. 


ADBIURATION 


Be, then, as heart touches heart and hand grasps hand, Our work, 
cheering and helping others, Our joy, giving, rather than receiving, 
Our growth, discovering and developing our brother’s worth, Our 
reward, the gratitude of younger brothers, The Cross the symbol of 
suffering, The Crook the symbol of shepherding, The Torch the 
symbol of nourishing, The Hand the symbol of welcoming, Our 
standard and watchword, IN LOVE I REJOICE. 


"Founders And Revered Brothers" 


Paul Ziegler (1847-1921)- Trinity ’72... Phi Beta 
Kappa and Valedictorian of his class... devoted 
his life to the ministry, composed the Landmarks 
and Ritual and designed the Fraternity Badge... 
original author of the Exoteric Manual... all four 
of his sons were Alpha Chi Rho’s and ministers 
of the Episcopal Church, Carl G., Phi Psi; 
Howard B., Phi Psi’ Winfred H., Phi Omega; 
Eustice P., Phi Gamma. 


Carl G. Ziegler (1876-1967)- Trinity °97... Oldest 
son of Founder Paul Ziegler... Phi Beta Kappa... 
Lifelong Episcopal clergyman... National 
chaplain for many years.... longest lived Founder. 


William H. Rouse (1866-1954)- Trinity °96... 
“his sage advice and tactful approach was 
invaluable during the infantcy of our Frater- 
nity”... first President of Phi Psi Chapter... a 
teacher by profession who spent the later years of 
his life in Florida teaching English to Cuban and 
South American immigrants. 


Herbert T. Sherriff (1876-1944)-Trinity °97... 
attended High School and College with Carl G. 
Ziegler... wrote the first installment of the 
Fraternity’s history... career in public health in 
Portland Oregon. 


William A.D. Eardeley (1870-1936)- Trinity 
°97... started his career as an Episcopal minister... 
later became a noted genealogist... first National 
President of the Fraternity... designed the coat of 
arms... helped form Phi Chi and Phi Phi Chap- 
ters. 


None of the Founders lived to pursue 
monetary riches or power in their lives, but we as 
Brothers of Alpha Chi Rho for over a hundred 
years have reaped the benefits of their vision, and 
continue to amass, wealth that no dollar amount 
can ever equal. 
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THE HISTORY OF ALPHA CHI RHO 


History can be presented in many forms. 
It can be written or oral, or it can be the truth, 
which is usually biased by human nature. This 
historical outlook on the trials and triumphs of 
our Brotherhood is taken from history articles 
which have appeared in the Garnet & White, 
from personal letters in the Fraternity’s archives, 
and from personal discussions with Brothers 
who shared their stories with us. 

The year was 1894, Grover Cleveland 
was the President of the United States. The 
country was starting to recover from the Panic 
of 93, which seriously jeopardized the monetary 
and fiscal policies of both the country and 
individuals. 

There were approximately 117 students attending Trinity College 
in Hartford, Connecticut. Most of the students attending Trinity College 
were from preparatory schools located in New England. The college 
system of that day was much different than today’s system of higher 
education. Not every man went to college, and those who did were 
expected to help shape the future of our country. 

The Reverend Paul Ziegler had attended Trinity College and was 
graduated in 1872. While a student at Trinity, Rev. Ziegler was a member 
of the local Beta Beta Society. In today’s terms, Beta Beta is a fraternity, 
but in that era, it was a literary society. In the 1890°s, Reverend Ziegler 
and his family where then living in Detroit, Michigan, and he wanted to 
send his oldest son Carl to his alma mater. This made the young Carl a 
unique student at Trinity. Instead of an easterner who had attended a prep 
school in New England, he was a Midwesterner attending an eastern 
school that associated itself with schools such as Yale and Brown in the 
state. 


Revered Founder 
Paul Ziegler 


Upon entering Trinity, he became friends with William Rouse and 
Herbert Sheriff. Both Carl and Sherriff were not invited to join Reverend 
Ziegler’s fraternity, Beta Beta, which had now become the Beta Beta 
Chapter of Psi Upsilon Fraternity, thereby aligning itself with an old 


established fraternity. This provided the impetus for the founding of our 
Brotherhood. Reverend Ziegler wrote his beliefs on what the new Broth- 
erhood should stand for and portray. This document, the first Exoteric 
Manual of Alpha Chi Rho, was accepted by the three men, elder and ; 
younger Ziegler and Sherriff. It is interesting to note that Detroit, Michi- 
gan could be considered the true birthplace of Alpha Chi Rho. 
The Exoteric Manual itself was only 6 printed pages of material. 
The Landmarks as we know them were not a part of this manual. They 
weren’t created for almost another 10 years. This simple yet elegant 
manual set forth for everyone the purpose, beliefs, and ideals of this new 
organization. ; 

° This was the document accepted on January 1, 1895. When 
Zeigler and Sheriff retumed to school, they interested 4 other men zt 4 
joining them in their venture. All four had either refused or been refus ; 
membership in the existing fraternities at Trinity. Most all of the Fraterni- 
ties were by then part of some old and prestigious national i 
There were many doubts that such a new group had any hopes of survival. 
Two of the four dropped out of the group and left us with our Five 
Revered Founders. On June 4, 1895, the four undergraduate a —_ 
changed the vows of Brotherhood in Ziegler’s room in Northam “ae 
on the Trinity campus. Soon after this, all the men left for see cco 

A personal letter from Ziegler to Rouse relates to us fat e ° 
of the Chapter “PHI PSI” came about because Carl thought it oe : 
sounding name for a Chapter. They would need a Chapter estes s werd 
was planned from the very beginning that Alpha Chi Rho would sp 

uses. : 

i ~ Ae the conclusion of the school year in 1897, Carl eae ae 
Herbert Sheriff were graduated from Trinity. However the Founde: oo 
the Brotherhood in the hands of 17 Brothers. They had Sti ag in 
largest Fraternities on campus, having over 1/6 of the stu e ed 7 5 
included the brightest scholars and athletes on the campus. a os 
Chapter Hall was a rented room, and the Chapter had an eating ac 
which cost $4.50 per week. At that time, the college did not pro —_ 
meals, and it was left up to the students to form clubs, join cs a 
eat with a private family in town. In addition to our ns ose ae Ps 
ship, Alpha Chi Rho was the first Fraternity on the campu 

nts or “townies” as members. 
san “ti this time, it is important to relate some facts about some of our 
Founders. Paul Ziegler was first a business man and only pursued his 


ministry only after leaving the business field. He was a strong advocate 
of Prohibition. William Rouse was the oldest student Founder, while Carl 
was the youngest. Rouse was the first President of the Phi Psi Chapter 
and was considered to be quite intelligent. A sign in the Northam Tower 
room where our Ritual was first performed stated “Chickens Roost High, 
But They must Come Down” — obviously a statement which could be 
attributed to the attitudes of the existing fraternities on campus. William 
Rouse, first Phi Psi President, never met Paul Ziegler, even though Ziegler 
attended the Institutions of the Phi Chi and Phi Phi Chapters. 

Upon leaving Trinity, Carl and William Eardeley were both living 
and working in New York. They became interested in expanding the 
Brotherhood to another campus and approached a man from Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute. After discussions with these two founders and the 
acceptance by the Phi Psi Chapter (which had to approve all functions of 
each Chapter, especially chartering new groups), three men started the Phi 
Chi Chapter at Brooklyn Poly. The Initiation fee was $10, a considerable 
sum of money at that time. Spurred on by success, Eardeley when later in 
Philadelphia and approached a man of good standing at Penn. The man, 
Howard Long, Class of °00, thought that he was about to be attacked in 
the street when Eardeley first approached him. He rejected the proposal 
of starting a new Fraternity on the Penn campus, especially one that was 
only in existence for less than 1 year and had only 2 Chapters and no 
alumni to speak of. However Eardeley spoke to Long’s mother as well as 
his Episcopalian minister. These discussions helped Long make his 
commitment to this new venture. Phi Phi was chartered with 18 members 
in 1896. Asa side note, Eardeley’s full Christian name was William 
Appleby Daniel Eardeley-Thomas. 

When the Fraternity was first founded, there were few rules or 
guidelines. Each Chapter was left to develop their own rules. However, 
policies that were made had to be approved by the Brothers of the Phi Psi 
Chapter. This did not always make for easy times; it was not easy to get 
permission from Hartford when things happened in Philadelphia. Al- 
though the Brothers were able to travel to visit each other, transportation 
was neither quick or cheap, and communications were not always the 
quickest either, nor secure enough for secrets of the Fraternity. Each 
Chapter continued to grow and flourish, although some discontent was 
brewing among members who felt that the guidelines for membership were 
to stringent to live by - that the Fraternity needed to associate itself with a 
larger more prestigious fraternity. 


By this time, a newsletter for the Phi Psi Chapter was started. 
One of its names was The Garnet & White. It soon turned that name over 
to the official magazine of the Fraternity. On June 23 and 24, 1899, the 
first convention was held at Hartford. Forty-one Brothers attended this 
first meeting. A President was elected, but to serve only for the duration 
of the Convention. This was Brother Eardeley. No new policies were 
adopted, all power remained with the mother Chapter, Phi Psi. 

In 1899, Brother Burton S. Easton, Phi Phi 98, interested two of 
his students at the University of Iowa in starting a Chapter. Three 
students eventually were granted a charter as the Phi Upsilon Chapter. 
This new Chapter was in a different region from the other three and had a 
different type of student; communication across the country was difficult. 
By the end of 1900, a fifth Chapter had been established by four men at 
Columbia University. Within our first five years, the Fraternity had held a 
convention and started a magazine (which was run by an Editor from each 
Chapter). Things looked up and coming for the Fraternity of which many 
in the existing Fraternity world looked with destain upon as an upstart and 
a group whose ideals were unattainable. Membership increased on all 
campuses, and men who were to lead Alpha Chi Rho through the next 
decades pledged this new Fraternity. 

As noted earlier, some of the first Brothers felt that the thoughts 
expressed in the original Exoteric Manual were too lofty, too constrictive, 
and unattainable. They felt that the standards would hurt the future of the 
Fraternity by making it difficult to attract new men. They also wanted to 
pattern the fraternity more after those in existence, some for over 60 
years. This dissension led to discord among all Chapters in the Fraternity. 
A contingent of discontents went about doing their best to destroy their 
chapters and to foist their discontent among the other Chapters. Upon 
hearing false news that AXP no longer existed, the men who were known 
as the Phi Upsilon Chapter abandoned their charter since they felt that the 
Fraternity was dead. They immediately joined Kappa Sigma at the 
University of Iowa. (An historical footnote: the letter Upsilon has not 
been used in a Chapter name since that time, remembering the hard 
feelings created by the men of Phi Upsilon.) News of this spread and 
seemed to confirm that AXP was dead. During 1902, the only Chapter 
that really existed was Phi Psi, weakened by the turmoil but determined 
not to die. Brothers such as Henry Blakeslee and James Wales, both of 
the Phi Psi Chapter, were two men bound and determined to make the 
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Fraternity survive and prosper. It was decided that Alpha Chi Rho would 
stick to its principles and expel all those who were not willing to do so. 
This severely cut the membership of the Fraternity, almost by one-half. 
Addressing the issue of our principles, Revered Founder Eardeley com- 
mented that: “Although benevolent men cannot do all the good they 
would, their duty is to do all 
the good they can.” 

It was decided that 
more organization needed to 
be created to make the 
Fraternity work. The official 
duties of running the Frater- 
nity as a whole had to be 
taken out of the hands of the 
Undergraduates and put into 
the hands of Graduates. A 
National Council was created 
to run the affairs of the 
Fraternity and to oversee 
expansion, although approval 
still had to come from each 
Chapter for a charter to be 
granted. Fees were intro- 
duced. Brother Henry 
Blakeslee, Phi Psi 98, was 
elected President of the 
Fraternity in 1903. We owe 
Brother Blakeslee much 

gratitude since his work, 
along with Council member Carlton Hayes, Phi Omega ’04, 

(later a United States Ambassador) created much of what is Alpha Chi 
Rho today. The Ritual was changed in 1903 when the Phi Alpha Chapter, 
formerly a member of the 2 Chapter fraternity of Psi Alpha Kappa, joined 
the ranks of AXP. The Landmarks in the form we know today were 
introduced in 1905. 

The Chapters at Trinity, Brooklyn, Penn, Columbia and the new 
Lafayette Chapter were once again all active and prospering in 1903. 
Under the guidance and self examination of devoted Brothers, Alpha Chi 
Rho began to make an impact on their campuses and, though wounded, 
was not about to die. 
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Brother Blakeslee served as President from 1903 until 1908, the 
longest term of any another Brother in the fraternity. The “National 
Fraternity” was organized and prepared to spread our Brotherhood 
throughout the land, although not to every campus. Looking back, it 
might be said that some of the Brothers who needed to approve all char- 
ters were “school snobs.” They desired to have Alpha Chi Rho only at the 
best and most prestigious schools. This slowed expansion somewhat, but 
a list of schools rejected makes one wonder what we would be like if they 
had been given charters, — schools such as Pitt, Brown, Carnegie 
Mellon, West Virginia and the University of Colorado. However “slow 
but sure” moved more surely than slow, and by 1909, Chapters were 
chartered at Dickinson College, Yale University (a sports rival of Trinity), 
Syracuse University, the University of Virginia, Washington & Lee, and 
Cornell University, whose charter members included one Wilbur M. 
Walden. Alpha Chi Rho representatives attended a meeting of Fraternities 
in New York City in 1909. At that time, we had 11 Chapters, all in the 
East, and were still considered as “pie in the sky” idealists by some of the 
larger and older Fraternities. However Alpha Chi Rho was present in 

1909 when the National Interfraternity Conference was founded. We have 
remained an active member ever since, a record that not all Fraternities, 
especially some of the largest fraternities today, which were not even in 
existence, can claim. 

The future looked very promising for AXP. Even then the 
Fraternity had addressed the issues of alcohol and hazing, things we 
continue to attempt to resolve. The country was flourishing while the 
storm clouds in Europe grew threatening. Expansion continued, with 
Chapters chartered at Wesleyan and Allegheny, both schools with reli- 
gious affiliations. We were growing regionally but not nationally; all 
Chapters were in only four different states. With the acceptance of the 
Chi Delta local at the University of Illinois, expansion efforts were 
changed to expand to schools in the same athletic conferences or close by. 
Penn State was the next school to have an Alpha Chi Rho Chapter. By 
this time, U.S. President Woodrow Wilson could no longer keep us out of 
the war. The oldest Brother in the Fraternity was 60 years old and that 
was Reverend Ziegler. The majority of our Brothers were much younger 
and served in “the war to end all wars.” In fact, the majority of Alpha 
Chi Rho Brothers served during World War I. During the times following 
the war, expansion continued slowly with Chapters at Lehigh and 
Dartmouth College. The year was 1920, good times were ahead for the 
country, the war was over, and the Fraternity was 25 years old — a 
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surprise to some in the Fraternity world. We had survived and could 
boast 17 active Chapters, with the only one lost being Phi Upsilon. By 
this time, although the hurt continued, Phi Upsilon stopped being dis- 
cussed and became an historical footnote in the Fraternity. The name has 
been forgotten, but the Brothers vowed to remember the lesson they 
learned. 

The roaring 20’s saw our first Chapter in Michigan, close to the 
home of Paul Ziegler at the University of Michigan. Revered Founder 
Paul Ziegler died during that same year. He left four sons to carry on his 
ministry as well as his Fraternity. Carl, Phi Psi; Howard, Phi Psi, 
Winfred, Phi Omega; and Eustice, Phi Gamma — all Brothers in the 
Bond. Ziegler was always amazed that the little group he had helped 
foster and develop had grown so large. The Phi Omicron Chapter at the 
University of Wisconsin was chartered in 1922. Among the founding 
Brothers there was a Brother who was married, a Phi Beta Kappa, and 
one very important to the future of AXP, Robert B. Stewart. Phi Pi at 
Ohio State, chartered in 1923, brought Alpha Chi Rho to four of the Big 
10 schools. 

Not all campuses were considered for expansion. Some schools 
were judged inferior, often based on reputations or the lack of an endow- 
ment. All expansion efforts were directed by the National Council, but all 
work was still volunteer. While we were growing, we were still small 
enough so that almost all Brothers in the Fraternity could know each 
other. New Chapters and even new Fraternities were being created during 
this time. A significant step was taken in 1923 when the Phi Rho Chapter 
at Berkeley was chartered. We were finally “national” in scope, having 
Chapters on both coasts. Plans were made to undertake more vigorous 
expansion efforts in the west. This brought about the Chapter at Oregon 
State, chartered in 1927. However, it had been four years since Phi Rho 

had been chartered, and some wind had gone out of the sails of expansion 
in the west and everywhere. Why? One reason could be that the Brothers 
of Phi Rho thought many schools in the west inferior to their own. The 
west was still being settled in some sense, and few “old line” schools were 
there. There were also few Brothers living the west except for Phi Rho 
Brothers. Another reason expansion might have slowed down could be 
that this was the time that many Chapters became serious about securing 
adequate housing, not only for then but for the future. Alumni money was 
spent on the local Chapters, not national efforts, and the Fratemity, using 
the Ritual as its guide, had never stressed monetary worth in the area of 
donations to the Fraternity. The Fraternity was run by volunteers who 
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worked out of their homes and offices. The right to grant a Charter was 
now in the hands of the National Council. 

All Chapters had housing by this time, although some of the 
newest had difficulties in obtaining houses that were competitive on their 
campuses. While the Fraternity was 30 years old, other fraternities had 
been around more that 90 years, had endowments and alumni who could 
make significant donations. This is not to say that AXP had no support- 
ive alumni. Already Brothers had distinguished themselves in Politics, the 
ministry, law, and the arts. However 1929 proved a shock to the entire 
world and especially AXP. The stock market crash and eventual depres- 
sion shook the country to its very foundations. Men could no longer : 
afford college, let alone join a Fraternity. Things grew more desperate in 
1930 and 1931. Money was severely tight and it looked poorly for the 
Fraternity. The Phi Zeta Chapter, who claim among it’s Brothers former 
Senator Scott of Pennsylvania and former Senator John Stennis from 
Mississippi, was unable to remain fiscally sound. Despite efforts and : 
monetary support by the National Fraternity, the Chapter surrendered its 
charter in 1931. The Depression continued and the Phi Xi and Phi Eta 
Chapters at Michigan and Washington & Lee surrendered their charters as 
well. One bright spot was the chartering of the Phi Tau Chapter at lowa 
State. 

Things started to improve for the country and it appeared that 
AXP would once again survive, bloodied but proud. A new factor in the 
Fraternity was that for the first time, the Fraternity had a full time Na- 
tional Secretary/Executive Director. He was Wilbur M. “Curly Walden, 
Phi Theta ’11. He was to become one of the most important men in the 
Fraternity as well as the interfraternity world. He was a charter member 
of the Fraternity Executives Association and well regarded for his opin- 
ions and how he worked with the young ~ in the nar a 
depression gave way, some Fraternities to merge with s' 
Prnteenttioote ime Others had completely disappeared. The Chap- 
ters at Yale and Ohio State were the last loses which could be attributed to 
the Depression. The Chapter house at Yale, known for the stage on the 

first floor where the Brothers put on plays, was sold to the University and 
is still used today by the Theater department. The Ohio State alumni 
Brothers vowed that they would reappear after things had become better. 
By 1937, Brother Stewart, Phi Omicron 22 was working at 
Purdue University. The Pirathon club at Purdue petitioned and was 
granted a charter as Alpha Phi. Rutgers was considered for expansion as 
early as 1896 but it took over forty years for a Chapter of AXP to appear 
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there. The last Chapter chartered in the 30’s was at Johns Hopkins 
University in Maryland. 40 men were initiated although most of them 
were alumni of the local, Omicron Kappa Omicron. Things looked bright 
as the Fraternity prepared for the 40’s. A few Chapters were having 
number problems, especially Lafayette and the new Gamma Phi Chapter 
at John Hopkins. Five Chapters had succumbed to the depression but the 
Fraternity had resolved that they would return. Elaborate and extensive 
plans were made to further build the Fraternity, renew what was lost 
during the Depression and prepare for the 50th anniversary of the Frater- 
nity, which was only five years away. 

December 7, 1941. All plans for the future mattered no longer. 
Curly had made plans for progress but instead we faced an uncertain 
future. Europe and Asia were already entangled in the war over 2 years. 
The call to arms went through the country and men responded, especially 
college men and Brothers of Alpha Chi Rho. There were no more men 
going to college, they were all heading to war. With no supply of future 
men to pledge and with men leaving school to enlist or being drafted, the 
Fraternity faced another crisis, How to Survive? The National President 
at that time was Robert B. Stewart. Also a member of the National 
Council was Senator Scott from Pennsylvania. Plans were made by the 
National Council that chapters who were faced with great difficulties 
should retum their charters and all fraternity materials to the National 
Office in New York City for safe guarding until the war was over and the 
Chapters could be reactivated. 

Over time, all Chapters surrendered their charters and closed their 
doors. Brothers, graduate and undergraduate, headed off to war. The 
Gamet & White was still faithfully mailed to the men in the services, 
although it was shrunken to avoid excessive costs. The Garnet & White 
was fortunate to have Brother Bob Dell, Phi Kappa who was a profes- 
sional cartoonist create a cartoon for each issue. The cartoons focused on 
the war and it’s lighter side. The Chapter at Johns Hopkins returned their 
charter in 1942 and it was never restored. The Chapter at Oregon State 
consisted of 21 men at the time. Twenty were drafted on one day and the 
remaining Brother drafted the next. While an attempt was made to renew 
the Phi Sigma charter in the 50's, it too never returned to the active roles 
of AXP. 

As the war dragged on, finances continued to cause great prob- 
lems for the Fraternity. Most was spent on Liberty bonds but the Frater- 
nity, just barely recovered from the Depression faced possible death. 
Serious negotiations were held with several national fraternities during the 
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war years, including Sigma Chi, Tau Kappa Epsilon and Lambda Chi 
Alpha. All Fraternities were known to accept smaller fraternities in 
mergers. However it was decided that we would lose much of our distinc- 
tion as AXP if we merged and no plans ever resulted. This was not the 
case for some other Fraternities, even larger than our own. No National 
Conventions were held from 1943-46. The Fratemity was kept alive 
through the guidance of Curly and the National Council and the Garnet & 
White. Each issue listed Brothers missing in action or killed. However 


Brothers in the war were able to meet each other and reported (though 
censored) of meeting Brothers in Europe and in Asia. Robert B. Stewart 
had sold the idea to the government of using college campuses for training 
troops and housing them in fraternity houses. This not only saved many 
chapter houses in AXP but for all the fraternity world. 

After V-J day, men were mustered out of the service and men 
were looking to either return to campus and even more men were consider- 
ing going to college. This was made possible by the G.I. Bill, another 
idea that R.B. had helped create. 

Nineteen Chapters came back to life within five years of World 
War II. Men were overflowing the college campuses. The war had 
broken down many barriers among people of different religions, race and 
origins. The new attitudes towards men of different groups also changed. 
Alpha Chi Rho remained a “Christians only” fraternity. At the National 
Convention in 1948, it was adopted that men of African decent would be 
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eligible for membership. However the need to be Christian still remained. 
This was a subject that would later cause more upheaval in the country 
and in the Fraternity. One of the leading groups against Christians only 
were young undergraduates from the Phi Gamma chapter at Wesleyan. 
The only expansion in the Fraternity during the 40’s was at RPI with the 
Delta Phi Chapter. 

The fifties saw another burst of expansion for the Fraternity 
world. Chapters emerged all over the country. It was popular to be greek 
and more and more people were going to college, even women. It is not 
known if the exhaustive process of rebuilding after the war or the inner 
turmoil caused reduced expansion during this time. No new Chapter was 
instituted until 1955 with the Epsilon Phi Chapter at Temple. Or maybe 
expansion slowed during the development of another group, the Alpha Chi 
Rho Educational Foundation. As a start from the National Council and 
helped along by Brothers John Hunter of Phi Lambda and Richard Conant 
of Phi Omega, the efforts began to create an educational foundation to 
further the purposes of higher education and the scholarship within Alpha 
Chi Rho in 1950. After a few years of hard work, the Foundation took 
shape and began offering student loans, at a limit of $100. Brother F. 
Prescott Hammond, Phi Omega was its first chairman of the board. 

Sadly, Brother Hammond, a lawyer, entered the Chapter Eternal in 1956. 
Brother Hammond left his entire estate to the Foundation. Due to his 
most generous gift, the Foundation was off and running, granting more 
loans and looking into new program ideas. The Foundation office is 
named in honor of this infrequently talked about Brother, but a Brother 
whose impact is still felt today. 

Curly continued to run the Fraternity as the National Secretary/ 
Executive Director. Each year, the issue of Christian only membership 
came up at the National Convention. There were articles in the magazine 

which addressed the point. Colleges were pressing for all groups on 
campus to be nondiscriminatory. It was an issue of the day and an issue 
within the fraternity. 

While this issue continued to be a boiling pot, Chapters at 
Clarkson University, Gettysburg College, Thiel College (in PA) and 
Parsons College in lowa were chartered. At last expansion efforts 
increased, while the turmoil over the first Landmark continued within 
AXP. 

In 1959, in poor health and after serving for 25 years, Curly 
Walden stepped down as Executive Director. His length of service is the 
longest in our history, only 6 other men have taken his place since that 
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time. Brother John F. Benke, Epsilon Phi was hired as Executive Direc- 
tor. Sadly, Brother Benke killed himself within one year and he was 
replaced by W. Henson Watchorn of Phi Gamma. Hense was faced with 
leading the Fraternity into the 60’s, and no one had any idea of the things 
that would come about. 

The 60’s brought in President John F. Kennedy and new hopes 
abounded in the country. Discrimination was still a topic, in the country 
and in Alpha Chi Rho. Our first landmark at that time, “membership 
from Christians only” was the problem, along with wording in the Ritual. 
The Chapter at Wesleyan, Phi Gamma led a revolt and the charter of Phi 
Gamma was revoked. It is believed that the ensuing debate within the 
Fraternity slowed our expansion efforts once again. In 1961 the Kappa 
Phi Chapter at Slippery Rock was chartered. The next new chapter was 
at Clarion State College in 1964 as the Mu Phi Chapter. Nu Phi at 
Steubenville College was chartered in 1965 and became one of the largest 
chapters within the Fraternity. Also growing large was the Chapter at 
Parsons College in Iowa, with over 80 men. The Vietnam War was 
escalating, President Kennedy was dead, hair became longer, skirts 
became shorter and the generation gap developed. Fraternities were seen 
as “establishment” and membership started to decline. 

The Chapter at Dartmouth was feeling pressure from the school 
to abandon it’s national affiliation and become a local Fratemity. Com- 
pounded with discrimination, the Phi Nu Chapter’s charter was revoked. 
It continues this day as Alpha Chi Alpha Fraternity on the Dartmouth 
campus. Chapters at Hartwick College and Utica College were chartered 
in 1966. Plans were made by the National Council that would guarantee 
75 Chapters for our 75th Anniversary in 1970. At that time, Chris Seidel 
of Phi Beta was the National Secretary. However by that time, campus 
rioting and demonstrations and more anti-fratemity feelings were taking 
their toll and it was no time to try to expand. National Fraternities that 
faced serious problems merged into larger fraternities. No other charter 
was granted during the 1960’s. The Chapter at Phi Rho had was closed 
over a disagreement regarding women living in the Fraternity house. This 
ended the bi-coastal Fraternity of Alpha Chi Rho. The biggest problem 
was that Phi Rho felt left out of many things being so far away from all 
Chapters. Travel was still costly during that time from coast to coast and 
all travel was done by train. The Charter of Phi Omicron was retumed as 
the Brothers could no longer maintain a chapter at their campus and the 
house was threatened with fire-bombing. 
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During the mid 60’s, the issue of religious discrimination had 
come to a crisis level. Schools were demanding we drop our requirement 
of Christian only and Chapters felt they were losing too many good 
potential members. It was first agreed that membership would not be 
based on religion but many segments especially the ritual contained 
references to Jesus Christ. It was explained that we looked up to Christ 
as our exemplar but any Christian reference did not require theological 
connotation. Not until the 1971 edition of the Exoteric Manual do we see 
the first Landmark in its wording we know today. The Ritual took longer 
to revise requiring the approval of all Chapters and was finally completed 
in 1972. This crisis was over but another loomed ahead. 
As student bodies and opinions changed during the 60's, a 
generation gap between those Brothers running the Fraternity and the 
Undergraduate membership grew. Expansion continued with Chapters at 
Robert Morris College and Southern Connecticut State College and 
Alfred University. 
The 70’s began and the war in Vietnam continued, the Kent State 
shootings occurred and students continued to question authority. At that 
time, each Chapter was billed for Initiation Fees for all their new mem- 
bers. However Chapters were slow or even worse in paying these bills 
and the Fraternity was beginning to have fiscal problems. We couldn’t 
expand, our membership was shrinking and the money due the Fraternity 
wasn’t always: being paid. A rift between the thinking of the National 
Council and the Undergraduates occurred at the National Convention in 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida. One new face at the National Convention was 
the newly appointed Executive Director, Wes Dangler, who had formerly 
served as National Treasurer. It was Wes’ first convention and the 
Undergraduates came to the Convention to make many sweeping changes. 
One change made was that Initiation Fees would no longer be 
charged to the Chapter, but rather to individual Brothers. Other changes 
included having alternate Undergraduate National Councillors. Finally, 
the Undergraduates took control of the voting and elected Rick Sinding, 
Beta Phi as President. Rick was less than 30 years old at the time. He is 
also our first Jewish president. At the time, we had 23 active Chapters. 
Phi Tau at Iowa State had also died a slow death during the Vietnam war 
and wasn’t strong enough to survive. Wes faced a difficult challenge in 
his first year. 

Healing wounds of the Brotherhood was vital and Wes provided 
AXP with healing words and dedicated work. The last new Chapter 
instituted into AXP was in 1972 with the Phi Kappa Beta Chapter at 
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James Madison. It was the first three letter chapter and our first Virginia 
Chapter since the death of Phi Zeta and Phi Eta. Crow Bowl was estab- 
lished in 1973 and this event brought more Brothers together than any 
Fraternity event. The Fraternity had resolved its problems on discrimina- 
tion and the new Ritual was in the Chapter’s hands. The war was over in 
Vietnam and AXP started to grow to make up ground it lost. Omega Phi 
was chartered at LaSalle College in 1975. 1976 was the Bicentennial, 
Fraternities in the US were 200 years old and we chartered 2 new 
Chapters! Chapters were chartered at East Stroudsburg, and Johnson 
Tech. Sadly we had lost the Chapters of Slippery Rock and Quinnipiac. 
Parsons College had gone bankrupt and we lost a good Chapter. Expan- 
sion efforts were tried at Ohio State and Comell. Both failed to live 
however Ohio State did manage a few years before their charter was 
withdrawn again. Phi Omicron managed to revive and continues to 
survive to this day. 
Chapters were 
started at Edinboro, 
Radford, Trenton 
State, WPI, and 
Fairleigh Dickinson. 

Mr. Alpha Chi 
Rho, Curly Walden, 
died during the early 
70’s. His spirit and 
love for Alpha Chi 
Rho is hard to 
match. In honor of 
this devotion to our Brotherhood, a fund raising effort was held to create 
the Walden Scholarship. This was the first scholarship from the Educa- 
tional Foundation. 

Any wounds the Fraternity had were healed by the start of the 
80°s. At the National Convention in Montreal, Brother Stewart addressed 
the Convention on the need to have a permanent home for our National 
Headquarters. We had left New York in the 60‘s for New Brunswick and 
had then moved to Red Bank, New Jersey. He proposed a fund raising 
effort never before attempted in AXP and started it all with a large 
donation. It took several years of looking at plans, phone calls and letters 
but within a few years, the Robert B. Stewart National Headquarters is 
proudly located in Neptune, New Jersey. Without the persistence of R.B., 
we still might not have a headquarters. Chapters were started at SUNY/ 
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Geneseo, Stockton State, Longwood College and Central Michigan. By 
this time, the Fraternity had had two staff members besides Wes taking 
care of the existing Chapters and always looking for new schools to work 
on. 

The National Headquarters was dedicated on August 20, 1983. 
The National Staff had grown once again to include a Director of Chapter 

Services. New Chapters had started at Temple/Ambler, SUNY/ 
Plattsburgh, Kent State, Lock Haven and West Chester. We were growing 
and not losing Chapters! It was determined that we needed to pace our 
expansion efforts and make sure that our existing Chapters received as 
much attention and direction as possible. Expansion slowed somewhat 
with only 2 new Chapters at Towson State and Fairleigh Dickinson at 
Rutherford. Crow Bowl East was started by the Brothers at Epsilon Phi. 
The Foundation continued to grant more scholarships and would grant 
loans up to $2,000. Sadly the Phi Alpha Chapter at Lafayette returned its 
charter after several disappointing years of trying to survive. 

_ 1986 marked another transition in the Fraternity. After 13 years 
of service, Wes Dangler retired as the Executive Director/National 
Secretary of the F, raternity. His service to the Fraternity did not end, 
however. Wes became the first full time employee of the Alpha Chi Rho 
Educational Foundation, Inc., serving as its Executive Director. For the 
first time, both the Fraternity and Foundation had full time employees. 
Brother James Spencer, M® *81 was promoted from Director of Chapter 
Services to Executive Director/National Secretary of the Fraternity. 
Fraternity growth and expansion was continuing and three consultants 
were hired to work with Chapters and colonies. During the 1986-87 
school year, Chapters were chartered at Indiana University of Pennsylva- 
nia, the University of Massachusetts, SUNY/Brockport and Albright 
College. Philosophical differences between the Fraternity and the Admin- 
istration at the University of Stuebenville forced the closure of the Nu Phi 
Chapter. More operational manuals were created to assist Chapters in 
their daily operations and expansion continued. Expansion slowed 
somewhat and an attempt at becoming an international Fraternity with a 
colony at the University of Windsor in Ontario failed. 

Chapters were chartered at SUNY/Buffalo and Mansfield Univer- 
sity during the 1987-88 school year. The Crow Bowl basketball tourna- 
ment was moved from its original location at Penn State to the Brothers at 
Utica College. Brothers left money to AXPEF and more scholarships 
were awarded. The traditional “Graduate Dinner” at Convention was 
changed to the Scholarship Banquet, at which AXPEF presented their 
scholarships, both Graduate and Undergraduate. Charterings increased 
with Chapters added at North Adams State College, Millersville Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, George Mason University and Kutztown University. 
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While Chapters were added, some Chapters were closed, includ- 
ing the Eta Phi Chapter at Gettysburg. A plan to return was agreed upon 
with the College. The National Staff grew again and Brother Paul 
Thallner was hired to become the Assistant Executive Director of the 
Fraternity and an assistant to Wes Dangler in the AXPEF office. Also at 
the National Convention in 1989, the Fraternity adopted a risk manage- 
ment policy and joined an interfraternity group interested in reducing our 
risk management liabilities. The group AXP joined is called FIPG. Our 
membership in this group enabled all Chapters to purchase liability 
insurance at a reasonable rate. Many Chapters who were previously 
insurers with other carriers found that their insurance was cancelled, 
regardless of their record. More schools started to require that in order to 
be a recognized Chapter on campus, the Chapter must show proof of 
liability insurance. Joining FIPG brought about many changes to the 
Fraternity’s social life, but has ensured that everyone would be covered in 
the case of a lawsuit. 

A record year for charterings occurred in the 1989-90 school year 
with five Chapters added. They were located at Westen Michigan 
University, SUNY/Stony Brook, Northwood University; Southern Illinois 
University and New York Institute of Technology. Not since the Frater- 
nity revived inactive Chapters after World War II had so many Chapters 
been chartered. 

It was one complete year before another Chapter was chartered, 
but within two weeks in the spring of 1991, Chapters were chartered at 
Montclair State University and Rowan College of New Jersey. The Eta 
Phi Chapter at Gettysburg was also rechartered during this time period. 
Due to a school merger, the FDU/Teaneck and FDU/Rutherford Chapters 
were merged, with the new Chapter having the name, Phi Epsilon Omi- 
cron. This name signified the merger of the two Chapter’s names. This 
Chapter continues at the FDU/Teaneck campus. 

Unfortunately, while expansion continued, many Chapters were 
declining in membership. It was the first year of what has been termed a 
“rush recession.” The number of students attending colleges and universi- 
ties declined and fewer men were joining Fraternities, including AXP. In 
order to remain fiscally sound, the Fraternity was forced to eliminate the 
position of Assistant Executive Director. 

Another milestone was observed with the retirement of Wes 
Dangler as AXPEF'’s Executive Director. For over 18 years, Wes had 
worked for the Fraternity or the Educational Foundation. While still 
active to this day, Wes’ day to day duties for the Brotherhood had con- 
cluded. Brother Scott Carlson (a former Leadership Consultant), was 
hired to replace Wes as AXPEF Executive Director. 

While the rush recession deepened, Chapters were chartered at 
Shippensburg University of PA, Frostburg University and Drexel 
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University. The Kappa Phi Chapter at Slippery Rock also returned to the 
active roster. The Phi Theta Chapter at Cornell, inactive for over 15 
years also returned. During the 1992-93 school year, the Phi Mu Chapter 
at Lehigh University was reactivated, having been closed a few years 
prior. Chapters were also instituted at SUNY/Albany and Wesley College 
- our first Chapter in the State of Delaware. The amount of a student loan 
was increased to $3,000 and a new scholarship was created by the 
Foundation. This scholarship was given by Jean Addams, the widow of 
Brother Paul Addams. Brother Addams graduated in 1929 from the Phi 
Phi Chapter at Penn. He served as President of the Fraternity during two 
different decades, Executive Secretary of the National Interfraternity 
Conference and Executive Director of the Fraternity. In addition, he also 
served many years as Chairman of the Board of the Alpha Chi Rho 
Educational Foundation. Along with Brother Robert B. Stewart, Brother 
Addams is the only other AXP Brother to ever win the highest honor in 
the Interfraternity world, the NIC Gold Medal. 

The 1993-94 school year saw Chapters instituted at Ramapo 
College of New Jersey and Bloomsburg University of Pennsylvania. The 
rush recession continued and the Fraternity, along with the Foundation 
sponsored rush seminars for Chapters and provided free videotape pro- 
grams on how to improve Chapter rush. Due to finances, another staff 
position was eliminated after the 1994 school year. Another addition at 
the National Headquarters was added, made possible by the Graduate 
Chapter at Millersville University. They donated a flag pole and memo- 
rial stone in honor of Brother W. Henson Watchorn. Hense had served as 
Executive Director of Fraternity, National Vice President and as Assistant 
Treasurer of AXPEF. This addition further enhanced the Headquarters 
and provides a fitting memorial to Brother Watchorn, who from the first 
day, insisted that the HQ should have a flag pole. The pole flies the 
American flag and a smaller Fraternity ensign. 

The 
Fraternity held its 
Convention in 
Harrisburg in 1994 at 
which the delegates 
voted to end the 
tradition of annual 
Conventions and 
instead, hold the 
Convention every 
other year. The last 
annual Convention 
would be held in 
1995, to mark the 
anniversary of our 


Founding at Trinity College in 1895. 

The year leading up to the Centennial saw Chapters chartered in 
Elon College, North Carolina and at SUNY/Delhi. Unfortunately, the Phi 
Psi Chapter at Trinity was closed and the house sold due to the College 
Administration requiring that all groups on campus accept both men and 
women as full members. A proposal to permit the Chapter to accept 
women was proposed at the Convention in Pittsburgh in 1992, but it was 
soundly defeated. 

The Fraternity’s Centennial was observed when the National 
Convention, traditionally held in August was held in early June. A record 
attendance of Brothers and sweethearts were in attendance. All living 
Past Presidents in attendance were honored with medals to recognize their 
service to the Fraternity. June 4 - our Founding Date - was observed with 
a nondenominational service held in the Trinity College campus Chapel. 
The service was conducted by the National Chaplain and various Brothers 
of different generations participated, including the organist. It was a 
fitting way to end the Centennial convention and to observe the day on 
which our Founders first gathered to share their oaths of Brotherhood. 

The Fraternity had made it to its 100th anniversary. Despite 
wars, depression, rush recessions and anti-fraternity movements, the 
Brotherhood founded upon our Landmarks remains. Our newest members 
are faced with the challenge to build upon our history, strengthen the 
bonds of Brotherhood and lead us to higher levels during our second 
century. Our history clearly shows that by unselfishly following the 
Landmarks, our Brotherhood can continue to survive and flourish. Our 
history is behind us, our destiny lies ahead. 
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THE GARNET AND WHITE 


The Garnet and White is the oldest continually published 
fraternity magazine and is the official publication of Alpha Chi Rho. 
Originally, it was the newsletter for the Phi Psi Chapter but became the 
fraternity magazine in 1900. 

Published four times a year, the Garnet and White is distributed 
to every graduate and undergraduate brother. Every Brother receives as 
part of his initiation fees a lifetime subscription to the magazine. 

Contained in the Garnet and White is updated Fraternity informa- 
tion, convention dates and decisions, articles about issues facing you as 
an undergraduate and our alumni Brothers, news from each Chapter, news 
about Alumni, and much more! The most impressive thing about the 
Garnet and White is that every Brother is invited to submit material, 
whether it is an article, a photograph, a letter to the editor, or even a poem 
or song. 


NATIONAL FRATERNITY STRUCTURE 


The highest legislative body within the Fraternity is the National 
Convention, the voting members are comprised of two delegates from 
each active undergraduate Chapter, two delegates from each graduate 
Chapter, the National Officers and all living past Presidents of the Frater- 
nity. The National Convention has the power to amend the Constitution 
and the By-Laws of the Fraternity, vote on matters of Chapter or indi- 
vidual discipline, and elect biennially the Council of the Fraternity. 

The National Council originated on October 16, 1895 as the Phi 
Psi Chapter’s committee on extensions. Originally, it approved or denied 
Alpha Chi Rho Charters to various campuses. Then, in 1899 it became a 
committee of the National Convention composed of one Brother from each 
Chapter. The title of the committee was changed to the “National Charter 
Council” in 1900. By 1903 it became the “National Council”; its powers 
were extended beyond granting Charters to most of the executive authority 
it has today. In 1915 the size of the National Council grew by the addition 
of three elected graduate councillors. In order to better represent the 
feelings of the undergraduates when the National Convention was not in 
session, two undergraduates were added to the National Council in 1968. 
Graduate National Councillors serve for four years per term, and Under- 
graduate National Councillors serve a term of one year. 

Today, the National Council conducts the business of the Frater- 
nity when the National Convention is not in session, subject to the Consti- 
tution and Bylaws of the Fraternity. The following members are elected 
by the National Convention: President, Vice-President, three Graduate 
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Councilors, and two Undergraduate National Councillors (two alternates). 
The National Council then appoints the National Treasurer, National 
Secretary (Executive Director), National Chaplain, National Ritual 
Officer, National Scholarship Officer and National Editor. 


National 
Convention 

National 

Council 
National Resident 
Committees Chapters 


National Organizational Structure 


Building Graduate 
Corporations Chapters 


As with most board of directors, the President of the Fraternity 
can appoint committees to review certain areas of operations. There are 
two types of committees standing, which are permanent committees; ad 
hoc, which are temporary committees. There are several standing com- 
mittees in Alpha Chi Rho: Finance, Awards, Risk Management, for 
example. The committees have no voting power, but can make recom- 
mendations to the National Council or the National Convention. 


The structure of the Chapter is similar to that of the National 
Council. The Constitution of the Fraternity states that there are eight 
positions the Chapter must fill: 


PRESIDENT: maintains the ultimate responsibility for the Chapter's 
operations; convenes and presides over the Chapter Council; follows up 
on all committees and officers; is the Chapter's chief representative to the 
college and the Fraternity at large; is chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee. 


VICE PRESIDENT: conducts the business of the Chapter and Council in 
the absence of the President; serves as a member of Executive Committee, 
oversees the operations of all committees. 


TREASURER: is responsible for the collection and disbursement of the 
Chapter's funds; makes up a budget, subject to approval by the Council 
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and is responsible for adhering to it; maintains financial records; reports 
on the financial status of the Chapter to the National Office and the 
Chapter itself; serves on the Executive Committee. 


SECRETARY: keeps the minutes of the Chapter Council. 


CHAPTER CORRESPONDENT: handles all correspondence between 
the Chapter and the school, other Chapters, other Greeks on campus, and 
the National Office; writes articles for the Garnet and White. 


RITUAL OFFICER, CHAPLAIN, and SERGEANT AT ARMS: all 
have important duties conducting the Ritual of the Fraternity. 


These are just brief descriptions of Chapter Officers. 


Committees fall under the supervision of the Vice-President. 
Most Chapters have committees on Rush, Postulant Education, Alumni 
Relations, House Management, Social Events, Athlethics, etc. The 
Constitution specifies that each chapter must have a scholarship 
committee. Every Brother is expected to be involved actively with at least 
one committee since Brotherhood is a team effort. 


Chapter 


Corresponding 
Secretary 


President 


Committees 


Seargent at 
Arms 


oe Philanthropy / 
aS Adopt-A-School 


An outstretched hand is a 
hallmark of Alpha Chi Rho Fraternity. 
For over one hundred years, offering a 
helping hand to our Brothers and to 
our wider communities is one of the 
goals of our Fraternity. Service to others enables a Brother to grow in his 
understanding of himself. Service helps a Brother to understand his 
relationship to the world in which he lives. It builds a sense of responsibil- 
ity, helps in the discovery of spirituality and enhances the qualities of 
good citizenship. For a Chapter to succeed, community service must bea 
part of Chapter life. For a Brother to succeed, community service must be 
a part of his life. The National Fraternity of Alpha Chi Rho encourages 
every Chapter and each Brother to become involved in community service. 
Toward this end, the 1993 National Convention designated the “Adopt-A- 
School” program as the National Philanthropy Project. More information 
about Adopt-A-School is available through the NIC Office or from 
National Headquarters. The following five components are adapted from 
the “Into the Streets” and “Adopt-A-School” programs. These compo- 
nents are an excellent pattern for any type of community service project. 

1. Listen to the Community Voice. The primary goal of service is to make 
a significant contribution to the community. Determining the needs of the 
community with others and not for others is crucial for success. 

2. Orientation and Training Brothers must be informed about a program 
and what to expect if they participate. They must understand the commit- 
ment which they must make for the program to succeed. They must be 
given professional training. 

3. Meaningful Action. Any service program must revolve around an 
action that is dynamic. It must have substantive meaning. Keeping the 
lines of communication open among all involved in the program and 
encouraging creativity, helps to heighten the significance of the action. 

4. Reflection. An essential part of any project is providing the opportunity 
for participants to reflect on what they have accomplished, what they have 
learned and what still needs to be done. This component helps participants 
to relate the activity of a particular project to a broader outlook on life. 

5. Evaluation. The logistics, overall process, content, and performance 
must be evaluated to ensure continued success and to ensure that the voice 
of the community is being heard. 28 
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STRIVING FOR EXCELLENCE 


The goal of each Chapter is to best the very best that they can be. 
The National Staff has devised a program that will enable every Chapter 
to live up to that expectation. The P.R.I.D.E. (Promoting Responsibility. 
Intelligence, Dedication, and Excellence) program shows Chapters what 
the National Fraternity expects in all areas of chapter management. It is a 
standards statement for the Chapter. For example, the Scholarship 
Committee has certain responsibilities; the P.R.I.D.E. program explains 
what scholarship committees, in general, are supposed to do. By using 
the P.R.I.D.E. manual, you can than actually rate your scholarship 
committee and find out how it compares to the National Fraternity’s 
standards. You can obtain a copy of the P.R.1.D.E. manual from the 
Chapter President or the National Office. Alpha Chi Rho sponsors a 
system of awards to recognize excellence in Chapter operation. For some 
awards, all Chapters are automatically considered in competition. For 
others, entry forms or applications must be submitted to the National 
Headquarters. Descriptions of some of the awards are listed below. 

The W.M. “Curly” Walden Award is presented each year to the 
most outstanding Chapter of the Fraternity. Chapters that achieve a level 
4 PRIDE. evaluation are automatically nominated for the “Curly” 
Walden Cup. Criteria for nomination are outstanding chapter operation, 
community service, participation in campus activities, scholarship, and a 
genuine effort to improve their campus, community, and Chapter. 

The R.B. Stewart Award honors the Best Alpha Chi Rho Chapter 
without a house. The staff considers all aspects of Chapter operation 
including house management when selecting the winner. The Thomas 
Flanaghan Award is given to the Chapter which best demonstrates the true 
image of Alpha Chi Rho. The Weston L. Dangler Award is presented to 
the Chapter which is most cooperative with the National Headquarters. 

Landmark Awards are awarded to all Chapters which obtain a 
level 4 P.R.I.D.E. evaluation. These Chapters are then automatically 
nominated for the Curly Walden Cup. 

Other Chapter awards include the Hense Watchorn Award for the 
Most Improved Chapter WITH a House and the Most Improved Chapter 
WITHOUT a House. The Stanley G. Bedford Award Outstanding 
Leadership Award is presented to the premier Chapter executive board 
from each region. The Dennis L. Grim Award is awarded to the Chapter 
that provides excellence in execution of the Ritual. Further, Community 
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Service Award(s) is given to the Chapter(s) that help improve the 
community through service projects. 

Alpha Chi Rho honors its older brothers as well; the Zeigler 
Award is given to honor alumni who serve on a volunteer basis to help the 
Fraternity. . 

Ideal Chapters are those which are aware of the expectations of 
the National Fraternity, set goals to meet the expectations, and strive to be 
the best. First as a Postulant, and later as a Brother, you must have the 
creativity and energy to come up with new ideas for the Chapter to 
consider. Hopefully, by the time you graduate, you can say that you were 
responsible for motivating your Chapter to strive for the "Curly" Walden 
Cup. 


THESE AWARDS WOULD LOOK GREAT IN THE CHAPTER HALL. 
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FRATERNITY INSIGNIA 


As postulants, you will wear a Postulant Pin at all times. It 
signifies to the campus that you have affiliated yourself with Alpha Chi 
Rho. The symbol which appears on the pin is called the Labarum; it is a 
symbol that is 
made up of the 
greek letters Chi 
and Rho. 

Your 
postulant pin is to 
be worn over your 
heart. A good 
way to remember 
the proper place- 
ment of your 
Postulant Pin is to 
count three 
buttons down from the collar (of a dress shirt, for example) and three 
fingers widths to the left of the button. Never wear your Postulant Pin on 
the lapel of a jacket; keep it close to your heart . The same rules apply to 
your Brothers Badge that you receive upon initiation into Alpha Chi Rho. 

The Roman Emperor Constantine, like most Romans, did not 
believe in Christianity. However, historians say that it is because he saw 
a Labarum in the sky on the night before a battle with Christian forces 
that he converted to Christianity. The Labarum was thereafter carried as 
the special badge of the Imperial Roman Army. 

Alpha Chi Rho makes use of two forms of the Labarum. The 

ancient form of the 
Labarum is the chief 
public form of the Frater- 
nity. In addition to the 
Postulant Pin, the 
Labarum appears pre- 
dominately on the Frater- 
nity ensign (flag). 

The other form of the 
Labarum is its modified 
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configuration, which is significantly in the 
Ritual of the Fraternity which you will learn 
later. Also, it is the form used on the Brother's 
Badge. The Badge (below) is made up of a 
modified Labarum mounted on an oval; a 
torch and hand extended from the center of the 
Labarum. The 
meaning of the 
Badge is esoteric 
(secret) and known 
only to Brothers. 
The beautiful Alpha Chi Rho coat-of- 
arms is on a Norman shield bearing a St. 
Andrew's cross which is placed over a brown 
crook and between two burning torches. A 
small area of blue in the upper left corner bears 
three golden crowns. A silver helmet is placed 
above the shield from which extends an outstretched hand with a red seven 


star on the cuff. A gold hilted sword and brown crook are crossed 
beneath the shield bearing St. Andrew's cross. 


Brotherhood 


The uniting thread of membership in Alpha Chi Rho is Brother- 
hood among those who wear the badge of our Order. 

Brotherhood has so many facets- love, honesty, friendship, 
understanding - that it defies adequate definition. None the less, Brother- 


hood can be widely experienced though ill-defined. The Landmarks of 
Alpha Chi Rho are excellent guides for the practice of Brotherhood both 
within and without the Chapter House. 

What is a Brother? He is one whom you dare to be yourself. 
Your soul may be bared to him. He seems to ask of you to do nothing - 
only to be just what you are. 

When you are with him you feel as a prisoner feels who has been 
declared innocent. You do not have to be on your guard. You can say 
what you want as long as it is genuinely you. He understands you per- 
fectly. You do not have to explain that in your nature which leads others 
to misjudge you. 

With him you can breathe freely. You can take off your coat and 
loosen up your collar. You can avow your little vanities and envies, your 
hate and viscous sparks, your menaces and absurdities, and in opening 
them up to him they are lost in the ocean of his loyalty. He understands. 
You do not have to be careful. 

You can abuse him, tolerate him, neglect him. Best of all you can 
keep silent with him. It makes no different, because he is like you. He is 
the fire that purges all that you say. He is like the water that cleanses all 
that you do. He is like the wine that warms you to the bone. He under- 
stands. You can weep with him, laugh with him, but through and under- 
neath it all he sees, knows, and loves you. He is a person with whom you 
dare to be yourself. 

Alpha Chi Rho, nor other fraternities for that matter, neither 
invented Brotherhood nor have the monopoly on its exercise. But with 
members who are drawn together by sharing goals and common experi- 
ences, and who live in close association with other members of diverse 
background, fraternities foster Brotherhood in a special way. The manner 
in which the Chapters of Alpha Chi Rho operate are conducive to the 
development of Brotherhood. For in the day to day function of a Chapter 
House, Brothers come together to contribute their individual talents 
toward the solution of a common problem. When accompanied by a 
feeling of Brotherhood among the participants, living, working, playing, 
studying and partying take on a new dimension. 

Each Brother, with the Landmarks as a guide, must reach out and 
find Brotherhood. Those who have found it have reached the highest 
happiness; those still searching must continue with diligence until they too 
teach that highest plane. In the struggle to find the true meaning of 
Brotherhood, the qualities which insure success are: energy, industry 
intellectual capacity, diligence, and at least , aS much sympathy as neces- 
Sary to make a man understand the feelings of his fellow man. And in 
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searching for the true meaning of Brotherhood, we will understand the 
essence of our Order, and the honor of Alpha Chi Rho. 


THE POSTULANT PERIOD 


The average young man, looking forward to college life, has 
limited understanding of a fraternity. Only by living the principles of the 
Fraternity year after year can he come to a full appreciation of privilege 
which membership in Alpha Chi Rho affords. Nothing accomplished in 
the Postulant’s young life makes him completely able to realize the true 
value of Fraternity life. However, he was selected because a Brother saw 
in him a worthy member, who by his future achievements would uphold 
and add to the Fraternities good name. The Postulant inherits decades of 
traditions, ideals, and accomplishments. His Postulant pin signifies to the 
campus that he has been selected to associate with a Fraternity which has 
been enriched by the lives and deeds of thousands of men who have worn 
the Badge before him. 

A Fraternity is more than a group of men wearing the same 
letters. It is ““...a workshop in brains and emotions where a man may 
serve in four years an apprenticeship for life. It is the sum of memories 
stored up by generations of alumni, plus the cumulative experience from 


freshman to senior. It is the helping hand.” (Robert J. Miller, Phi Delta 
Theta) ; 
EDUCATION PERIOD In Fraternity life, there has developed 
a period of instruction between the time a man accepts his bid and the 
time he is initiated into the Bentherhogd. During this period, the per- 


spective member wears a Fraternity pin, and in Alpha Chi Rho is called a 
Postulant. 

Just as every privilege in life carries responsibility with it, so 
membership in Alpha Chi Rho carries with it an obligation for it’s mem- 
bers to conduct themselves at all times in a manner which will reflect 
credit on the individual member and the Fraternity. The reputation and 
good name of the Fraternity are intrusted to each Postulant and Brother. 
Activities and accomplishments which favorably on the individual mem- 
ber add strength to the entire Brotherhood. Similarly, actions which are 
unbecoming to gentlemen not only bring discredit on an individual, but 
damage the good name of Alpha Chi Rho and its Brothers everywhere. 


In Alpha Chi Rho, a postulant is required to take a formal pledge 
which reads as follows: 


“T pledge, on my honor as a gentleman, to accept along with my 
Postulant Pin, my responsibility to the National Fraternity of Alpha Chi 
Rho, to the Brothers of the Chapter of 
which I will become a member, to my Alma Mater, and to the Brother- 
hood of Alpha Chi Rho past, present and future. 

“I further pledge to uphold to the best of my ability, the Land- 
marks, Ideals, Ritual, and the Constitution of the National Fraternity and 
the By-laws of my Chapter. 

“I will endeavor at all times to so act as to reflect credit on my 
Fraternity, my Chapter, and my College. 


Signed 


Date 


Witness 


On becoming a Postulant, a man surrenders none of his legal or 
social rights, none of family or personal ties, none of his moral or reli- 
gious ideals and standards. His status as a free individual changes only 
in that he has voluntarily taken on a new responsibility which means 
inspiration and opportunity. 

When a man becomes a Postulant, he at once becomes his 
Brother’s keeper. The Postulant is expected to conduct his personal life, 
on campus and off, in a manner which will always reflect credit on his 
organization and on himself. A postulant is responsible for maintaining 
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decent standard of scholarship, above the all men’s GPA. He should 
contribute to the campus by taking part in various college groups and 
organizations. A postulant is expected to carry his share of the financial 
burden of the Chapter. He must live within his means and pay his obliga- 
tion to the Fraternity promptly. He must realize that the bills of his 
Chapter must be paid, and if doesn’t pay his share, he forces the other 
members to pay for him. 

The Postulant period is designed to prepare a man for member- 
ship in Alpha Chi Rho. During the Postulant period, the Postulant is 
instructed in history, life, and lore of the Fraternity, so that he may have 
an appreciation for the organization he is joining. In no instance should 
the Postulant period become a burdensome ordeal, nor should it in 
anyway interfere with his regular college work. Only as a man learns to 
serve his Fraternity willingly can he be depended upon to assume the 
greater responsibility of life as a Fraternity upperclassman, 

The Postulant period is a time for adjustment. Upperclassmen are 
aware of the difficulties of transition to college life. Advice from upper- 
classmen is extremely beneficial to younger Alpha Chi Rho Postulants 
who are growing and maturing into campus and Chapter leaders. The 
Chapter provides a structured and constructive program of education. 
Upperclassmen must set the standards for the Postulants. A Postulant is a 
selected man, and has the right to be treated as a man, not a child. There- 
fore, there is no place in Alpha Chi Rho for activities that are vulgar, 
harmful or degrading. 

SCHOLARSHIP A Postulant must make scholarship his first 
priority. In fact Alpha Chi Rho prohibits the initiation of any Postulant 
whose GPA is below a 2.0 (on a 4.0 scale). Merely getting by is not 
enough; Alpha Chi Rho expects its Postulants to attain leadership in the 
class room by demonstrating a genuine curiosity for learning, and not by 
simply meeting the minimum requirements. 

FELLOWSHIP the give and take of group life, is another 
adjustment a Postulant must make, Postulant learn to do their share for 
the good of the entire group, are ready to help in time of trouble or need, 
is one of the group of the and yet brave enough to stand up for his own 
ideals. He can take criticism without offering alibis, and learns not to 
carry a grudge, but to talk about any problem he has. He relies of his 
Big Brother for advice and direction. 

THE COLLEGE A Postulant must realize his duty to the college 
or university he is attending. There should never be a conflict between 
loyalties to the Fraternity and the College. If there were no college there 
would be no Chapter. Similarly, if there were no Chapter the college 
would be missing a valuable part of it community. Upon graduation, his 
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loyalties are bound by two strong ties, which mutually strengthen each 
other. 


ALPHA CHI RHO FRATERNITY 
CODE OF CONDUCT 


As a Brother in the Bond of Alpha Chi Rho, I pledge to uphold 
and follow this code of conduct to the best of my ability: 


1. I will attend all Chapter functions, meetings, and events. 

2. I will comply will all school, Fraternity, and state laws governing 
alcohol. 

3. I will not use or tolerate drug use or sales on Chapter property. 

4. I will work to attract quality men to join the Brotherhood. 

5. I will pay all Chapter fines and assessments on time. 

6. I will help to maintain the house in a clean and presentable fashion. 

7. I will obey all decisions by the Executive Council, Alumni Council, 
the National Fraternity, and the Chapter as a whole. 

8. I will endeavor at all times to reach my full academic potential and 
help and encourage all Brothers and Postulants to do the same. 

9. I will respect all Postulants and will not haze them. 

10. I will respect all peoples and their rights and privileges. 

11. I will at all times act in a manner which will enhance the image and 
reputation of my Fraternity and University. 

12. I will endeavor at all times to uphold the Landmarks of the Brother 
hood. 


13. I will not tolerate any form of sexual harassment based on gender or 
sexual orientation. 


Membership from among those who are 
prepared to realize in word and deed the 
Brotherhood of all men. 


The insistence on a high and clean moral 
standard. 


The paramount duty of Brotherly love among 
members. 


Judgement not by externals, but by intrinsic 
worth; no one is denied membership in Alpha 
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Chi Rho because of race, creed or nationality. 


PERSONAL RECORD 
| eT ee ee ne eee ne rT , have been formally initiated 
into Alpha Chi Rho National Fraternityon............. My 
homie Chapter is ass ¢.e $s - ade mes coe eek ab ee , located at... . 


At the time of my initiation the Officers of the Chapter were: 
go H Wea d-ldmh ps wakvacw a wus | ORG MAA hy 8 See a FAO wee cane , President 
so a wore d e-store 4 pound #2 wee HR BRA EGE AU tS ey aed , Vice President 
Go TESS em Hale AS wth Hay vig eS RELY SOLE AL OHS oe oy , Treasurer 

4a Kb y Sin a waa Giemsa sh = oe eas AL OMA FRSA YE ERE , Secretary 
ae ca a cian tea. toa des 9 taojsirgh ie cearecteh N , Ritual Officer 
ed (aisnncin ciesslecnAsn oitauaeed ears eames , Chaplain 
sistas enn waiter bitbelite piensa yey hele , Sargeant at 
neues pec 


Scholastic Advisor. 


At the time I was initiated the following men were brought into the 
Brotherhood with me: 
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Modular Postulant Program 


The mission of postulant education is to develop young men into 
future leaders of Alpha Chi Rho; men who are committed to developing 
themselves socially, spiritually, academically, and philanthropically. It 
encourages each individual, with the help of his Brothers, to continually 
develop his talents for the benefit of all. Postulant Education is only the 
precursor for the ongoing development of a man throughout life. The 
Modular Program will consist of seven modules that will be begun as 
postulants and continued as Brothers. They are: 

1. Alpha Chi Rho History - This is to include both National and Chapter 
Histories. The National History is to include education on the revered 
founders, landmarks, history, evolution of the Fraternity, history of 
Fratemities in general, etc. The Chapter history will include information 
on the local founding, it’s Founders, the Chapter’s role on campus, 
traditions, and policies. 

2. College / University Relations - Contained within this area is to be 
education of the College’s policies and rules relating to Greek Organiza- 
tions, meetings with the Greek Advisor, faculty advisor, scholastic advi- 
sor, and various other officials. It is important to develop a close relation- 
ship with the college community. 

3. Brotherhood - This will include experiential activities that will develop 
team and trust skills. The activities will include both Brothers and 
Postulants. 

4. Service - Postulants will learn about the Adopt- A-School program and 
be educated on the importance of mentoring, being a role-model, and 
being involved in their community. For those schools that do not have 
Adopt-A-School, the use of another philanthropy will be appropriate. 
However, the philanthropic activities must be tailored to a “win - win” 
situation. That is, the postulants are giving something to the community, 
as well as learning the importance of helping your fellow man. 

5. Wellness - This area will incorporate programs ranging from time/ 
stress management, to individual goal-setting, to eating and sleeping right, 
to exercising, to alcohol/drug use, to sexual relationships, etc. This will 
be an interactive approach that will facilitate open discussion. 

6. Alumni Development / Career Development - This contains programs 
that will educate the Undergraduate Brothers on their life-long commit- 
ment to the Fraternity, as well as networking skills that will aid them in 
their career development. Programs such as Alumni Receptions, Shadow 
Programs, Alumni Meetings, etc. will prove beneficial. 
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7. Ritual - This includes an educational process beyond just experiencing 
the ceremonies. Understanding of the brother’s badge, crest, past forms 
of the Ritual and how it has changed over time. The development of 
responsibility, parliamentary procedure, and a better understanding of 
Greek-life, and the associations that work to enhance and maintain Greek- 
life. 

These modules are guidelines to be included into every Chapters 
Postulant program. It is expected that your program may be presented 
differently, but the information will be the same. 
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THE CHAPTER ROLL 


Chapter Date of Institution College or University Location of Institution 
Chapter Date of Institution College or University Location of Institution Phi Beta Chi 5-14-1977 Radford University Radford, VA 
Phi Psi * 6- 4-1895 Trinity College Hartford, CT Phi Gamma Chi — 5-13-1978 Trenton State College Trenton, NJ 
Phi Chi * 4-22-1896 Brooklyn Polytechnic Inst. Brooklyn, NY | Delta Sigma Phi 11- 5-1978 Worcester Polytechnic Inst. Worcester, MA 
Phi Phi 11-27-1896 University of Pennsylvania Philadelphia, PA | Phi Epsilon Omicron ** 9-15-1979 Fairleigh Dickinson Univ. Teaneck, NJ 
Phi Omega * 12-19-1900 Columbia University New York, NY | Phi Zeta Chi 4-19-1980 SUNY/Geneseo Geneseo, NY 
Phi Alpha * 12- 5-1903 Lafayette College Easton, PA Phi Eta Chi* 5-10-1980 Stockton State College Pomona, NJ 
Phi Beta * 1-21-1905 Dickinson College Carlisle, PA Phi Theta Chi 9-13-1980 Longwood College Farmville, VA 
Phi Delta * 5-6-1905 Yale University New Haven, CT Phi Iota Chi 11-22-1980 Central Michigan Univ. Mt. Pleasant, MI 
Phi Epsilon * 6- 3-1905 Syracuse University Syracuse, NY Phi Kappa Chi 3-21-1981 Temple Univ./Ambler Campus Ambler, PA 
Phi Zeta * 6- 8-1907 University of Virginia Charlottesville, VA Sigma Tau Phi* 4-25-1981 SUNY /Plattsburgh Plattsburgh, NY 
Phi Eta * 11-29-1907 Washington & Lee Univ. Lexington, VA | Phi Lambda Chi 3-20-1982 _ Kent State University Kent, OH 
Phi Theta 4-25-1908 Cornell University Ithaca, NY | Phi Mu Chi 5-15-1983 Lock Haven University Lock Haven, PA 
Phi Gamma * 5-29-1911 Wesleyan University Middletown, CT Phi Nu Chi 10-27-1983 West Chester University West Chester, PA 
Phi Iota * 5-29-1914 Allegheny College Meadville, PA Phi Xi Chi * 3-9-1985 Towson State University Towson, MD 
Phi Kappa 5-29-1916 University of Dlinois Champaign, IL Phi Omicron Chi **5- 4-1985 Fairleigh Dickinson Univ. Rutherford, NJ 
Phi Lambda 6-2-1917 Pennsylvania State Univ. State College, PA Phi Pi Chi 12-13-1986 Indiana University of PA Indiana, PA 
Phi Mu 4-5-1918 Lehigh University Bethlehem, PA Phi Rho Chi 3-7-1987 University of Massachusetts Amherst, MA 
Phi Nu * 1-31-1919 Dartmouth College Hanover, NH Phi Sigma Chi 4-11-1987 SUNY/Brockport Brockport, NY 
Phi Xi * 6-25-1921 University of Michigan Ann Arbor, MI Delta Phi Chi 4-26-1987 Albright College Reading, PA 
Phi Omicron 4-17-1922 University of Wisconsin Madison, WI Phi Tau Chi * 10-31-1987 SUNY/Buffalo Buffalo, NY 
Phi Pi * 4-28-1923 Ohio State University Columbus, OH Alpha Beta Phi 11-21-1987 Mansfield University Mansfield, PA 
Phi Rho * 8-13-1923 University of California Berkeley, CA Phi Omega Chi —_11- 5-1988 North Adams State College North Adams, MA 
Phi Sigma * 5-13-1927 Oregon State University Corvalis, OR Beta Chi Phi 3-4-1989 Millersville University Millersville, PA 
Phi Tau * 11-12-1932 Iowa State University Ames, IA Gamma Chi Phi 4-1-1989 George Mason University Fairfax, VA 
Alpha Phi* 12- 5-1936 Purdue University West Lafayette, IN Phi Sigma Tau §- 7-1989 Kutztown University Kutztown, PA 
Beta Phi 2-13-1937 Rutgers University New Brunswick.NJ Delta Chi Phi 12- 3-1989 Wester Michigan Univ. Kalamazoo, MI 
Gamma Phi * 3-14-1937 Johns Hopkins University Baltimore, MD Epsilon Chi Phi 12- 9-1989 SUNY/Stony Brook Stony Brook, NY 
Delta Phi 10-23-1948 Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst. Troy, NY Phi Kappa Lambda 3-23-1990 Northwood University Midland, MI 
Epsilon Phi* 4-2-1955 Temple University Philadelphia, PA Zeta Chi Phi * 4-21-1990 Southern Hinois University Carbondale, IL 
Zeta Phi 2-18-1956 Clarkson University Potsdam, NY Eta Chi Phi 4-28-1990 New York Institute of Technology Central Islip, NY 
Eta Phi 3-1-1958 Gettysburg College Gettysburg, PA Theta Chi Phi 4-27-1991 Montclair State University Montclair, NJ 
Theta Phi 11-15-1958 Thiel College Greenville, PA Iota Chi Phi 5-4-1991 Rowan College of NJ Glassboro, NJ 
ota Phi * 3-21-1959 Parsons College Fairfield, IA Kappa Chi Phi 9-21-1991 Shippensburg University Shippensburg, PA 
Kappa Phi 12-16-1961 Slippery Rock University Slippery Rock, PA Lambda Chi Phi* 5-16-1992 Drexel University Philadelphia, PA 
Lambda Phi* 2-1-1964 Quinnipiac College Hamden, CT Mu Chi Phi 3-20-1993 SUNY/Albany Albany, NY 
Mu Phi 5-23-1964 Clarion University of PA Clarion, PA Nu Chi Phi 4-18-1993 Wesley College Dover, DE 
Nu Phi * 5-2-1965 University of Steubenville Steubenville, OH Xi Chi Phi 11-6-1993 Ramapo College of NJ Mahwah, NJ 
Xi Phi 5-7-1966 Hartwick College Oneonta, NY Omicron Chi Phi 8-12-1994 Bloomsburg University Bloomsburg, PA 
Omicron Phi 12-10-1066 Utica College Utica, NY Pi Chi Phi 2-18-1994 Elon College, NC 
Pi Phi 5-16-1970 Robert Morris College Coraopolis, PA Rho Chi Phi 4-29-1995 SUNY / Delhi Delhi, NY 
Sigma Phi * 11-14-1970 Souther Connecicut Univ. New Haven, CT 
Tau Phi 11-20-1971 Alfred University Alfred, NY * Designates an inactive Chapter 
Phi Kappa Beta 5-6-1972 James Madison University Harrisonburg, VA sed In 1993, the Phi Epsilon Chi Chapter and the Phi Omicron Chi Chapter 
Omega Phi 2-15-1975 LaSalle University Philadelphia, PA merged to form the Phi Epsilon Omicron Chapter 
Rho Phi * 3-27-1976 Johnson Technical Institute Scranton, PA 
Phi Alpha Chi 4-10-1976 East Stroudsburg University E. Stroudsburg, PA 
Alpha Chi Phi 4-15-1977 Edinboro University of PA: Edinboro,PA 
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ALPHA CHI RHO EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION: 


In 1948 a group of Alpha Chi Rho Brothers decided to start the 
Alpha Chi Rho Educational Foundation. A committee was formed under 
the skilled chairmanship of Walt Patchell who made the survey and 
recommended the plan. William H.D. Cox and F. Prescott Hammond 
coordinated the legal requirements and specifications. Amos Horlacher 
engineered the mechanics of scholarship operations. The Alpha Chi Rho 
Educational Foundation was incorporated under the laws of Delaware on 
the 11th day of August 1950. The first 
meeting of the incorporators was held 
on August 22, 1950. They were: 
Maron E. Turner, Gordon Patterson, 
and Bayard W. Allmon. At this 
meeting it was determined that there 
should be twelve Trustees elected to 
the Foundation. The second meeting 
of the incorporators was held March 
17, 1952. The first Trustees elected 
were: John R. Hunter, Wilbur M. 
Walden. Carlton JH. Hayes, and 
William H.D. Cox to three year terms. 
P. Ormond Milton, Amos B. 
Horlacher, Walter W. Patchell, and F. 

Prescott Hammond were elected to 

Ob cou ore Te ene ene rac: 61 two year terms. Horace R. Bassford, 
Frank E. Masland, Jr., G. Alfred 
Palmer, and Theodore Seidel were 
elected to one year terms. The first meeting of the Trustees was held on 
May 17, 1952. The first officers of the Foundation were elected: F. 
Prescott Hammond, Chairman of the Board; John R. Hunter, President; 
William H.D. Cox, Secretary; Walter W. Patchell, Treasurer; Wilbur M. 
Walden, Manager; and Arthur F. Searing, Comptroller. At this meeting, 
Trustees Carlton Hayes and Frank Masland resigned resigned, and with 
the death of Horace Bassford, three new Trustees were elected. Richard 
R. Conant, Dr. Ramsey Spillman, and Dr. William Edel were elected as 
Trustees. The Committee on Grants, Aids, and Awards was created with 
Wilbur M. Walden and Amos Horlacher as members with power to 
appoint others, at least one of whom is to be a lawyer. The first member- 
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ship meeting was held on May 17, 1952. The first members of the 
Foundation (those Alpha Chi Rho Brothers who contributed to the 
Foundation) are Richard R. Conant, William H.D. Cox, F. Prescott 
Hammond, Amos R. Horlacher, John R. Hunter, Jr., Walter Patchell, 
William Wahl, and Wilbur M. Walden. The first solicitation letter went 
out to 300 Alpha Chi Rho Brothers in September 1952. At the Trustee 
meeting on February 6, 1953 it was voted that $800 be made available to 
students. The first grants to students were not to exceed $50, and the first 
loans to students were not to exceed $100 (total not to exceed $650). On 
October 26, 1953 Robert B. Stewart was elected a Trustee. On April 8, 
1954 the U.S. Treasury Department notified the Foundation that it was 
exempt from federal income tax and that contributions made to the 
Foundation were tax deductible. At the Trustee meeting of June 6, 1954 
William H.D. Cox resigned as secretary and the Honorable Stanley G. 
Bedford was unanimously elected to fill the vacant post. During the 
Trustee meeting of September 11, 1954 Paul K. Addams was elected as a 
Trustee. The Hunter Fund was established on January 17, 1955 with a 
gift of $257 from the employees of Hunter Cardwell & Co. Architects to 
start a scholarship for students pursuing a curriculum in architecture. The 
proposed emblem of the Foundation consisting of a crook with a 
tight hand extending across the staff was approved by the Trustees on 
June 28, 1955. In 1955 membership dues were $5 and to become a 
lifetime member the cost was $200. In 1956 the Foundation made its first 
investments by purchasing twenty shares of General Motors stock and six 
shares of AT&T stock. F. Prescott Hammond passed away in 1956 
leaving a bequest of $300,000 to the Foundation. Money and securities 
were received in 1957 and under the wise financial guidance of Arthur 
Searing, the Foundation became financially strong. Student loans were 
increased to $600. By 1962 there were 126 student loans outstanding, 
totaling $45,225. The first Chapter mortgage went to the Phi Iota Build- 
ing Corporation (Allegheny) to help purchase a new Chapter house, 
secured by a second mortgage, paid back over twelve years. Student 
loans increased again to $1000 by 1964 and there were 175 loans totaling 
$90,000. In the 1960’s the Foundation started giving library awards to 
Chapters which exceeded the all men’s grade point average; they were the 
same as they are today: $100 for the first year, $200 for the second year, 
$300 for the third year and subsequent years. Solicitations collected 
around $2000. On January 24, 1972 Paul K. Addams was elected Chair- 
man of the Board and served for fourteen years. In July 1972 Wilbur 
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“Curly” Walden died and left $13,000 to the Foundation. A memorial 
fund was established in his name and contributions were solicitated. His 
fund grew to $25,000 and the Curly Walden scholarship was formed. The 
Foundation began to overwrite a portion of the Leadership / Scholarship 
Institute (not to exceed $1000) and all regional conclaves. Michael R. 
Fuller received the first Curly Walden scholarship on August 24, 1974. 
The James B. McFadden Fund started with $26,000 - turned over by the 
James B. McFadden Memorial Foundation. Henson W. Watchorn was 
named the loan manager to process and collect student loans. The net 
assets of the Foundation surpassed the $1,000,000 mark. The Curly 
Walden Scholarship was increased to $2,000. Students could now borrow 
up to $1,500. Yearly solicitations raised over $6,500 per year. The 
Foundation added new services: a qualified Scholarship Advisor was paid 
$200 per semester; the Foundation paid the initiation fees for Brothers 
elected to honorary societies; and the Foundation reimbursed Chapters up 
to $400 for community service. In 1979 the Headquarters Committee 
established a proposal to purchase a National Headquarters building. 
Richard Conant, in 1980, retired as Treasurer and Nelson Littel, Jr. 
replaced him. As the Foundation entered the 1980’s its assets reached 
$1,200,000 and outstanding loans were $344,800; and mortgage loans 
totalled $153,000. On October 26, 1982 the property at 109 Oxford Way 
was purchased for $125,000 to serve as our National Headquarters. The 
name “R.B. Stewart National Headquarters” was given in honor of the 
man who was the driving force behind the acquisition and the contributor 
of the largest sum of money. In 1982 W. Henson Watchorn was named 
Assistant Treasurer and was assigned the duty of collecting student loans. 
Richard V. Olsen died in 1983 and left $35,000 to the Foundation. The 
Committee on Deferred Giving printed and mailing an appeal in May of 
1984. Also, James McFadden’s mother-in-law added $20,000 to the 
McFadden Fund to establish a scholarship in his name. The Alpha Chi 


Rho Educational Foundation was incorporated in the state of New Jersey 
on September 13, 1984; and the R.B. Stewart National Headquarters was 
made exempt from property taxes in Neptune Township in November of 
the same year. Brother Stanley G. Bedford became the Chairman of the 
Foundation when Paul K. Addams retired after fourteen years as Chair- 
man and thirty-two years as a Trustee on January 8, 1986. Weston L. 
Dangler was appointed as the Foundation’s first Executive Director on 
October 1, 1986. He was suceeded in 1991 by Scott Carlson. 


Services of the Alpha Chi Rho Educational Foundation 


STUDENT LOANS Full-time seniors with a minimum cumulative grade 
point average of 2.8 on a 4.0 scale, or the equivalent where a different 
grading system is used, may borrow up to $3000. 
When funds permit, the committee may consider exceptions to the 2.8 
CGPA requirement if: 
1. The applicant demonstrates an extraordinary or emergent need 
for financial assistance. 
2. The applicant has demonstrated steady academic improvement 
and has achieved a 2.8 GPA or better in each of his last two 
semesters. 
Architectural students only may borrow up to $3000 from the J OHN 
HUNTER FUND. ; : 
Monthly repayments and interest at six percent begin one year past 
graduation. 
“CURLY” WALDEN AND F. PRESCOTT HAMMOND GRANTS 
Competitive grants of $2500 are granted to students entering graduate 
school in the fall of their graduation year. 
PAUL K. ADDAMS, RICHARD V. OLSEN, JAMES McFADDEN 
AND JOHN C. ENK GRANTS One annual competitive grant of $3000, 
two grants of $2000 and one grant of $750 to undergraduate Juniors and 
Seniors. 
ROBERT B. STEWART UNDERGRADUATE MAN OF THE YEAR 
One competitive grant of $1000 to a Brother who will be returning for at 
least one more year of undergraduate degree work. Based on leadership, 
academic achievement and service to the Fraternity, and college commu- 
nity. Each resident Chapter may nominate one Brother, 
CHARLES W. COUGHLAN SCHOLARSHIP One competitive grant of 
$250 to a newly initiated Brother who has achieved the highest academic 


average for the year. 
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SCHOLARSHIP ADVISORS Upon proper certification, qualified 
Scholarship Advisors to Resident Chapters of Alpha Chi Rho Fraternity 
will be granted up to $200 per term, not to exceed $400 per calendar year. 
CHAPTER LIBRARIES On a matching basis, the Foundation will 
reimburse any Resident Chapter meeting certain requirements. Cost must 
be directly associated with the establishment or improvement of a 
Chapter’s library facilities. Upon proper documentation, the Chapter can 
apply for reimbursement up to $500 per calendar year, 

COLLEGE LIBRARIES When a Chapter’s grade point average (GPA) 
exceeds the All Men’s GPA for an academic year, the college library will 
be presented with a check for $100, for two consecutive years, a check for 
$200, for three or more consecutive years, a check for $300. 
COMMUNITY PROGRAMS On an annual basis, up to $400 will be 
paid to those Resident Chapters which program and operate plans of 
assistance in education to their communities, Payment is made for 
expenses incurred by the Chapter after certification to the Foundation by 
the National Office. 

EDUCATIONAL SPEAKERS The Educational Foundation will pay for 
speakers sponsored by the Chapter to address educational issues on the 
college campus. There is a $500 annual limit per Chapter. For informa- 
tion on this program contact the Educational Foundation Office. 
HONORARY SOCIETIES Initiation fees into college educational honor 
societies will be reimbursed. A copy of proof of payment must be submit- 
ted to the Educational Foundation Office. 


For a loan and above grant application forms, write to: 
Mrs. Ruth G. Bedford 
232 Highfield Lane 
Nutley, NJ 07110 
(201) 667-0249 


For Chapter Services information contact: 
Scott Carlson, Exec. Director 
109 Oxford Way 
Neptune, NJ 07753 
(908) 988-0588 
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STUDY SUGGESTIONS FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 


1. Set up some sort of system - section in notebook; cards for each 
subject; place to study. : 

2. Govern the study of subject by understanding how the subject is 
taught, i.e., discussion or lecture or combination. Is study material 
presented in a different language? It is important to take appropriate 
class notes. 

3. If you sense a problem, decide what the trouble may be; talk to the 

professor and ask for suggestions about preparation. 

. Lear to use library tools. 

. Make a study schedule — use the clock if necessary at first. 

. Study the most difficult subject first - OR ; 

. Take difficult subject in “easy doses” throughout the evening. 

. Practice reading (non-fiction) and asking yourself questions over 

material for 15 minutes a day, increasing speed consciously. 

9. Use the Reading Laboratory and the Study Skills Laboratory. 

10. Use small white cards (3x5) as an aid to memorization. Topic at top: 
material to be learned far enough down to permit it to be covered by 
hand. Drill 

11. Make a conscious effort to THINK in class. Integrate! 

12. Hunt for a connection between the subject that is difficult and others 
that are easier. i 

13. Make a conscientious effort to connect subject matter with every day 
life and experiences you have had. ‘ 

14. Arrange ONE PLACE in your room where you do nothing but 
academic work. 

15. Use a dictionary often. 

16. Don’t waste too much time. 

17. Get some outdoor exercise and recreation. Don’t over-study. 

18. Study a few times with someone in class who is getting along well. 

19. Do the assignment the day it is assigned; review it the second day; 
then you will know it better the day the class meets. Also, you will 
always have your studying up-to-date. Because you will then not be 
behind in your work, you can be more certain of how much time you 
can safely spend in leisure and co-curricular activities. Not only is a 
well-organized person usually happier personally, but also he seems to 
get along better with others. 


CONDUAL 
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CONCENTRATION 


STUDY ENVIRONMENT 

The clue to a good study environment is to eliminate distractions that 
make a bid for your attention. Remember, there is plenty of time to devote to 
other interesting activities when you are not attempting to study. 

1. Have a room free of unnecessary distractions. A far corner of the 
library is often desirable. Avoid library tables near the heavy traffic lanes. 


2. Form the habit of studying at the same place at the same time of day. 


Soon the habit of studying when you go to that place at that time will make 
getting started automatic. 

3. Study at a table, not lying down. All of your life you have been 
going to sleep when you lie down. It is a strong habit, so don’t make study more 
difficult by trying to study in a prone position. 

4. Have adequate lighting throughout the entire room but avoid glare. 
Maintain adequate ventilation and proper temperature in your room. A hot, 
stuffy room is too conductive to relaxation and sleep. 

5. A dorm room is often not a good place to study. Friends and room- 
mates may not be studying at the same time you are. Many reminders of friends 
home, and other activities are present in the room that can distract you from 
study. 

6. How long to study at once: 


a. a long enough block so the material is meaningful. 

b. short enough so you don’t get bored or saturated. 

c. take study breaks when it fits into breaks in the material - or 

when you need them. It is better to take a break than to sit 

around and feel guilty. 

7. Background noise such as a television, stereo, card game, etc. in the 

same room or adjoining room might not attract your full attention may cause 
sufficient distraction to prevent you from total concentration. You must deter- 


mine whether or not you can fully concentrate on your studies with background 
noise. 


STUDY DISTRACTIONS ANALYSIS 
Concentration is the number one problem for many students. Frequently, 
the problem is one of finding a place to study where there are no external distrac- 
tions. External distractions are those that originate outside the body. Telephone 
calls, visitors, and noises are examples. Concentration may be difficult when 
there are too many such distractions. This checklist will help you analyze 
edistractions in the piaces you study. 
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List the three places where you usually study in the order you use them most: 
AL B 
Now check the column that applies to each of these places. 
T=Tme F=False PlaceA Place B Place C 
1. Other people often interrupt me when I study here. 
TET? TE 
2. Much of what I can see here reminds me of things that don’t have 
anything to do with studying. Te 2 TE aie 
3. I can often hear a stereo or TV when I study here. 
TF -t Bor rie 
4. I can often hear the phone when I study here. 
TE TF TF 
5. I think I take too many breaks when I study here. 
[TF FF fF 
6. I seem to be especially bothered by distractions here. 
TB TE Ese 
7. L usually don’t study here at a regular time each week. 
TRF TF <t F 
8. My breaks tend to be too long when I study here. 
TF TF TF 
9. I tend to talk here when I should be studying. 
TF TF TF 
10. I spend time on the phone here instead of studying. 
LE GE het 
11. There are many things here that don’t have anything to do with study 
or school work. TF T Fo-fE-E 
12. The temperature here is not conducive to studying. 
TF TF TF 
13. Chair, table, and lighting arrangements here are not very helpful for 


studying. TE TE ieee 
14. When I study here I am often distracted by certain individuals (i.e. girl 
watching). TE LE «0 £ 


15. I don’t enjoy studying here. 
TF TF TF 


Note total of circles in each column. The column which has the most 


false circles may be the least distracting place to study. Try to plan your day so 
that you do as much of your work as you can there. 
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SOME HINTS ON PLANNING A BETTER TIME 

SCHEDULE 

The effectiveness of your time schedule will depend on the care with 

which you plan it. Careful consideration of these points will help you to 

make a schedule which you can control and which will work for you. 

1. Plan a schedule of balanced activities. College life has many aspects 
that are very important to success. Some have fixed time requirements 
and some are flexible. Some of the most common which you must 
consider are: 

FIXED eating, organizations, classes, church, work 
FLEXIBLE sleeping, personal affairs, recreation, relaxation, 
study. 

. Plan enough time in studying to do justice to each subject. Most 
college classes are planned to require about three hours per week per 
credit in the course. By multiplying your credit load by three you can 
get a good idea of the time you should provide for studying. Of 
course, if you are a slow reader or have other study difficulties, you 
may need to plan more time in order to meet the competition of college 
classes. 

. Study at a regular time and in a regular place. Establishing habits of 
study is extremely important. Knowing what you are going to study, 
and when, saves a lot of time in making decisions and retracing your 
steps to get necessary materials, etc. Avoid generalizations in your 
schedule such as “STUDY”. Commit yourself more definitely to 
“STUDY HISTORY” or “STUDY CHEMISTRY” at certain hours. 

4. Study as soon after your lecture class as possible. One hour spent soon 
after class will do as much good in developing an understanding of 
materials as several hours a few days later. Review lecture notes while 
they are still fresh in your mind. Start assignments while your memory 
of the assignment is still accurate. 

5. Utilize odd hours during the day for studying. The scattered one-hour 
or two-hour free periods between classes are easily wasted. Planning 
and establishing habits of using them for studying for the class just 
finished will result in free time for recreation or activities at other times 
in the week. 

6. Limit your blocks of study time to no more than 2 hours on any one 
course at one time. After 1-1/2 to 2 hours of study you begin to tire 
rapidly and your ability to concentrate decreases rapidly. Taking a 
break and then switching to studying some other course will provide 
the change necessary to keep up your efficiency. 


i) 
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7. Trade time; don’t steal it. When expected events arise that take up time 
you had planned to study, decide immediately where you can find the 
time to make up the study missed and adjust your schedule for the 
week. Note the three weekend evenings. Most students can afford no 
more than two of them for recreation, but may wish to use different 
evenings on different weeks. This “trading agreement” provides for 
committing one night to study, but rotating it as recreational possibili- 
ties vary. 

. Provide for spaced review. A regular weekly period when you will 

review the work in each of your courses will help to keep you up to 

date. This review should be cumulative, covering briefly all the work 
done thus far in the quarter. Such reviews will reduce the need for 

“cramming” later. 

Practice self-recitation as a device for increasing memory. Organize 

your notes in a questions and answer form and think in terms of 

questions and answers about the main ideas of the material as you 
review weekly. When preparing for exams, try to predict the questions 
the instructor may ask. 

10. Keep carefully organized notes on both lectures and assignments. 
Good notes are one of the best bases for review. Watch for key ideas 
in lectures and try to express them in your own words in your notes. 
Watch for headings and bold face type in your reading to give you 
clues to main ideas for your notes. Take down careful notes as to 
exactly what assignments are made and when they are due. 

12. Determining your class schedule is also as important as developing 
your time schedule. If possible, don’t take all your toughest required 
courses in the same semester. There are classes which must be taken 
in order, but talk with older Brothers who are in the same major about 
scheduling your classes. They should be able to provide you with 
information about the courses, their time commitments and the expec- 
tations of the instructors. 


oo 
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EFFECTIVE STUDY BEHAVIOR MODEL 

1. Time - make schedules so that class time + study time totals not more 
than 10 hours a day. Studies not less than 45 hours nor more than 60 
hours each week. Works efficiently - tries for 60-90 minutes of 
concentrated study at a time, then takes a short break. 

2. Records assignments in a book. Has a clear conception of what is 
required and for when it must be completed. If he is not sure he ask 
questions of his instructor. 
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. Gathers necessary materials. Uses all available resources. Asks 
librarians and instructors for assistance in locating the most appropri- 
ate materials. 

4. Records information on 3x5 note cards which can be arranged in 
different order. 

. For essay writing, makes a rough outline first. Use large blocks of time 
when he begins to write. Writes quickly for the rough draft. Puts it 
aside for 24 hours; then rewrites it. Has someone else read his essay 
and discusses his or hers comments, leaves essay for another 48 hours, 
then prepares final draft for typing. 

6. Does his most difficult assignments during his best concentration 
periods. Saves his rewriting tasks for periods when his concentration 
is not as good. Tries simpler assignments first; therefore building up 
his confidence. 

7. Schedules definite times and outlines specific goals for his study time. 
Allows at least 2 hours for every subject each week for a review of 
notes and text content. 

8. Asks the instructor questions when clarification of lecture points is 
needed. 

9. Volunteers answers to questions posed by instructor in the class. 

10. Participates in class discussions. 

11. Asks the instructor (for example, in his office) for clarification of 
lecture information or assignments, or for comments on questions 
which have arisen from the student’s studies. 

12. Engages in formal or informal discussions with classmates on topics 
relevant to his courses. Clarifies points which had not been clear 
during lectures or labs. Reviews course content with other students. 

13. Interacts with other resource persons on the campus (for example, 
librarians, tutorial leaders, course assistants) or in the community. 

14. ae 3 well balanced meals a day, obtains at least 7 hours of sleep a 
night. 

15. Is actively involved in a physical fitness program. Engages in physi- 

cal activity to break up the monotony of long study periods. 
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INSTANT STUDY SKILLS 

This short section contains some study techniques that you can apply with 
little investment in time. It was designed to help you develop instant 
Study Skills. You'll read about techniques you can use during your 
normal, well-practiced study procedures. They will be things you can do 
without changing these normal procedures very much, and without adding 
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any extra work to your already busy schedule. But they should help you 

considerably. 

1. Sit as close to the instructor as you can on the first day of class. 

Do you know that students who sit closer to the instructor get better 
grades? Perhaps that is true because the people who choose to sit 
closer to the front are the more serious students. They would get good 
grades no matter where they are in the classroom. However, there is 
some evidence that regardless of ability, you can increase your chances 
for a good grade by sitting closer to the instructor. The closer you sit, 
the fewer visual distractions there are. The fewer the distractions, the 
easier it is to concentrate and to take notes. And to cap it off, you are 
much less likely to goof off, read the school newspaper, or write letters 
if you are under the instructor’s eye. So, sit as close as you can. Why 
should you sit there on the first day? Because students are creatures of 
habit. They generally use the same seat automatically. Did you ever 
notice that you step over the same feet and bump into the same knees 
going to your seat every day? Seating position tends to be a habit. 

Use it to you best advantage. Sit down front, and establish the habit 
early. 

2. Review previous class notes occasionally. 

Let’s be honest..everyone gets bored occasionally in class, even the 
teacher. If you are bored in a lecture, don’t doodle in your notebook or 
write letters. Flip through your previous notes. You are in the class- 
room anyway so you may as well be productive. Looking over previ- 
ous notes may generate some interest and help get you back on the 
track. Even if the instructor continues to ramble and you continue to 
be disinterested, reviewing previous notes will be a good way to get 
ready for up-coming examinations. The more review you do, the better 
able you will be to retain material later for exams. 

3. Copy down everything on the board, regardless. 

Did you ever stop to think that every blackboard scribble may be a clue to 
an exam item? You may not be able to integrate what is on the board 
into your lecture notes, but if you copy it, it may serve as a useful clue 
for you later in reviewing. If what the instructor says doesn’t seer to 
agree with what he has written on the board, or if you can’t see how it 
relates, jot down a word or two from the board in the margin of your 
notes. A single word may be useful later. 

4. Try to find a fixed place for study and nothing but study. 

Do you have a place for study you can call your own? As long as you are 
going to study, you may as well use the best possible environment. Of 
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course, it should be reasonably quiet and relatively free of distractions 
like radio, TV, and people. But that is not absolutely necessary. A 
place where you are used to studying and not doing anything else is the 
best of all possible worlds for a student. After a while study becomes 
the appropriate behavior in that particular environment. Then when- 
ever you sit down in that particular place, you'll feel like going right to 
work. Look at it this way. When you come into a classroom you sit 
down and go to work by paying attention to the instructor. Your 
attitude, attention, and behavior are automatic because the room has 
been associated with attentive listening and not much else. If you can 
arrange the same kind of situation for the place you study, you will 
find it easier to sit down and start. 


5. If you have trouble concentrating, use a magic charm. 
Select one particular article of clothing like a scarf or a special sweater or 
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set aside some little figure or totem to use when you can’t concentrate. 
If you find you are having trouble, stand up, put on the sweater or take 
out the totem and set it on the desk where you are working. Use this 
item as a conditioned stimulus for studying. You will find it becomes a 
lot easier for you to concentrate. But, be sure you don’t use the 
Sweater or your totem when you are writing letters or daydreaming or 
Just relaxing. Keep them just for studying. If you charm gets associ- 
ated with anything besides studying, get a new one. You must be very 
careful that it doesn’t become a symbol for day-dreaming. 

Before you begin an assignment, write down on a sheet of paper the 
time when you expect to be finished. 


This one step will not take any time at all. However, it can be extremely 
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effective. It may put just the slightest bit of pressure on you, enough 
so that your study behavior will become instantly more efficient. Keep 
the goal sheets as a record of your study efficiency. Try setting slightly 
higher goals on successive evenings. Don’t try to make fantastic 
increases in rate. Just push the goal up a bit at a time. 


Flip through your reading or assignment quickly before you go on to 
something else. 


Few students realize that a short immediate review is their very best study 


time investment. This one step may take a tiny bit more time so it 
really can’t be considered instant study skills. However, you will find 
that the very few minutes you take flipping through an assignment 
before you start something new will aid you tremendously in retaining 
the material for future use. Research has indicated that a brief review 
at the end of a study assignment is much more efficient than the same 
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amount of time spent in review later on. The immediate review is 
terribly important. 

8. Stop at the end of each page and count to ten slowly when you are 
reading. 

This is an idea that may increase your study time but it will be quite 
useful to you if you find you can’t concentrate and your mind is 
wandering. If someone were to ask you “what have you read about?” 
and the only answer you can give is “About 30 minutes,” then you 
need to apply this technique. But remember, it is only useful as a sort 
of emergency procedure if you can’t concentrate. 

9. When you take an examination, do the easy questions first. 

This is a good technique whether you are writing an essay test or answer- 
ing objective questions. Research has shown that taking easy items 
first on a test tends to produce better results than taking the difficult 
items first on the same test. So skim over the test, and find where to 
begin. On an objective test, don’t spend a lot of time worrying over a 
tough item. Skip it, and come back to it later. On an essay test write 
the easy items first, but leave plenty of space so that your answers will 
be in the correct sequence. 

10. On an essay test write down something for every item. 

Be sure to read the directions. You may be asked to write any part of the 
items. For each item you select, write something. Don’t leave any 
item blank. You can only get a zero for the question. But if you have 
something - maybe even a little wild and apparently unrelated, you 
may pick up a few points. Also make sure that you only answer the 
amount of questions that are required. 

11. On an essay test, be neat! 

Some informal research has indicated that a neatly written paper is worth 
about one letter grade more than the exact same paper written in a 
sloppy, messy sort of way. Look at it this way. You are an instructor, 
and you have to read through 45 or 50 essay exams. You are just 
naturally going to be a little more sympathetic to the person who makes 
your job easier by writing neatly and clearly. So for an essay test, do 
the best you can to make the instructor’s reading more pleasant. He 
will probably repay you many times for the effort you take. 

This completes a set of instant study improvement techniques. Each one 

of them is designed to improve your grades and make studying a little bit 

easier, without any extra time devoted on your part. These techniques 
certainly can’t hurt you. 
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SOME GENERAL REMARKS ABOUT EXAMINATIONS, 
BEFORE THE EXAM: 

1. Find out what the exam will cover. This will give you a “set” for 
reviewing. (No exam covers everything taught in a course.) ; 

2. Find out what kind of exam it will be: objective, essay, or a combina- 
tion of both. If it is an essay exam, find out whether there will be several 
short questions of this type, or whether there will be one or more long 
ones, or both. Objective exams require a specific type of response from 
you; essay exams require something just as specific, but different. There 
are successful techniques for preparing for and taking each kind. (See 
following sections on Essay Exams and Objective Exams.) 

3. Reviewing is a big stumbling block, largely because the task looks so 
large that the human tendency is to postpone it. This leads to the all-night 
cram sessions that send you into the exam with a blurred mind filled with 
a jumble of facts and no sense of proportion. (There is, however, such a 
thing as sensible cramming; see below.) 

Start reviewing methodically and fairly early. Make human nature work 
for you. 

(a) On reviewing methodically: 

Separate review time from work on daily assignments. 

Review. in short chunks every day - at the most, two hours at a 
time. (If you work more than that, brain-fatigue sets in, and you are 
wasting time. If you must work more than that, give yourself a deliberate, 
unexciting break of ten to fifteen minutes, before you start again. If you 
are interested in why this is good advice; read pages 31-36 in How to 
Study and Take Exams, by Lincoln Pettit.) 

Divide the review material in each course into logical sections and 
concentrate on one at atime. Terminology is a good place to start, if you 
are weak on it. 

Relieve your mind by reviewing your most difficult subject first. 
A lot of what is called review is really learning something for the first 
time, and naturally this will take the most effort. 

Re-review your toughest subject just before the exam - the day 
before, or even the night before. This is a sensible form of cramming, 
because it is really review. 

(b) On reviewing early: 

There is such a thing as reviewing too early, if you have not been 
thoroughly on top of the material since the course began. Assuming you 
are average and there is plenty you don’t remember, the best time to start 
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is probably about two weeks before a major exam if you are fairly weak 
in the subject, or a week before it, if you are moderately sure of yourself. 
4. Make sure you know certain elementary additional facts about the 
exam, such as where it is, when it is, and what you are expected and 
allowed to bring with you. Then get there early, with the appropriate 
materials. 


DURING THE EXAM: 


1. Before you start writing:: 

(a) GLANCE OVER THE WHOLE EXAM. This does two things for 
you: It gives you a “set” on the exam: what it covers, where the 
emphasis lies, what the main ideas seem to be. Many exams are 
composed of a series of short questions all related to one particular 
aspect of the subject, and then a longer one developing some ideas from 
another area. It relaxes you, because if you read carefully all the way 
through it, you are bound to find something you feel competent to 
answer. 

(b) OBSERVE THE POINT VALUE OF THE QUESTIONS and then 
figure out a rough time allowance. If the total point value of the test is 
100, then a 50-point question is worth about half of your time, regard- 
less of how many questions there are. A quick rule of thumb for a one- 
hour test is to divide the point values in half, and spend about that 
many minutes on the answer. 

(c) UNDERLINE ALL SIGNIFICANT WORDS IN THE DIREC- 
TIONS. Many a hapless student has penalized himself because he did 
not see the word “or” in “Answer 1, 2, or 3.” You do not get extra 
credit for answering three questions in that case. “Enumerate” does not 
mean “discuss.” (See page on “Common key-words used in Essay 
questions.) 

*If you do not clearly understand the directions, ask the instructor or the 
person giving the test. 

2. When you begin to work: 

(a) Tackle the questions in the order that appeals to you most. There is 
nothing sacred about the order in which the questions are asked. Doing 
well on a questions that you feel relatively sure of will be reassuring 
and will free your mind of tension. The act of writing often unlocks the 
temporarily blocked mental processes; when you finish those questions 
you will probably find the others less formidable. On the other hand, 
you may be the type of person who wants to get the big one off his 
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mind first, and save the easy ones “for dessert.” If you are writing in 
an exam book, be sure to identify the questions clearly. 

(b) Keep the point value and time allowance in mind. This may save you 
from a very common and panic producing mistake such as taking 
twenty minutes of an hour test to answer a five point question, and then 
finding you have five minutes left to answer a twenty point question. It 
is impossible to score more than five points on a five point question! 

(c) Work steadily, forcing yourself, if necessary, to do so. If you tend to 
tush at things, slow down. If you tend to dawdle, pace yourself. 

3. When you are finished: 

Check over your entire paper, for two purposes: to see if you have left out 
any questions you meant to tackle later and to see if you have followed 
directions. 

Catch careless errors! Note: don’t take time to copy answers, unless you 
are sure they are really illegible. 
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AFTER THE EXAM: 


An excellent way to learn how to take exams is to analyze what you 
have done on one. When you get your paper back, go over it, noting not 
only what you did wrong, but why. An hour or two spent in this way may 
be extremely valuable. See if you detect any point-eating tendencies, such 
as getting the main idea and then rushing sloppily through the proofs, or 
simply not following directions, or bogging down on relatively unimpor- 
tant items, or misreading questions entirely. The next time you face an 
exam, consciously watch yourself for the weaknesses. Most importantly, 
talk to your professor about any questions that you have. 

Also note what you did right! This may save you hours of worry the next 
time around. That question on the English test that haunted you for 
several days may prove to be the one you did best on. Why did it get such 
a good reception? Often, such analysis proves genuinely reassuring. 


STUDYING FOR AN EXAMINATION 


A. Lecture Notes 
1. Give professor’s orientation and view of the material. 
2. Contain professor’s points of emphasis. 
3. Serve as an outline for organizing material. 
4. May imply or state questions that might appear on a quiz. 
5. May specifically tell how to read the textbook. 
6. Serve as a learning reinforcement. 
B. Textbook 
1. Elaborates lecture notes and gives extra sources. 
2. May be helpful in providing questions at end of chapter. 
3. Gives purpose of study in preface, introduction, forward and 
summary. 
4. Provides excellent summary if one reads Ist and last para 
graphs of each chapter for overview and _ review. 
5. May require re-organization or re-outlining when various 
orientations are presented in lectures. 
C. Outside reading material 
1. Is a “must” assignment if professor “suggests” it be read. 
2. Provides clue to professor’s orientation-is often a supplement 
to his lecture notes. 
3. Sometimes comprises the totality of professor’s lecture notes. 
4. May be professor’s publication or may cite him as a source. 
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5. Therefore, 1-4 may be the only basis for an examination 
question. 

D. Watch for material which is emphasized both in the textbook and in 
class. 

E. Former tests on similar material show generally what to expect in the 
way of questions and emphasize professor’s stress areas. May also 
discuss or imply how to answer future questions. 

F. Former tests on previous or different material give clues to organization 
and presentation of questions. May discuss or imply how to answer 
future questions. 

G. General outline - incorporates all material into a well-organized, 
meaningful learning unit. 


**IMPORTANT: NEVER MISS THE CLASS PERIOD IMMEDI- 
ATELY BEFORE AN EXAMINATION: It may give hints or actual 
test questions during the review of the material. 


TAKING AN EXAMINATION 


A. General Suggestions 
1. The questions you will be asked to answer will be “reasonable” 
questions. The instructor is trying to get an estimate of how 
much you have benefitted from the course. He’s not out to trick 
you. 
2. You can’t know everything. Do your best, and expect a 
reasonably high score on the test-not necessarily a perfect score. 
Some tests have items that are used to provide “top” for the test 
and you aren’t expected to know. 
3. Check the materials you will need for the test. Do you need a 
bluebook, pencils, pens, erasers? Check to see what you need and 
always take a watch. Check to see whether special equipment is 
required, such as a slide rule, a ruler, compass, calculator, etc. 
4. Resolve to pay special attention to your handwriting. Grading 
papers is no fun. A badly written paper puts no instructor in a 
happy or generous mood. He or she, too, are human. 
5. Read the directions for each part of the test carefully. Now 
read them again just to be sure. 
6. Underline key words in the directions. Some of these are list, 
outline, enumerate, state, define, describe, explain, trace, com 
pare, discuss, evaluate, etc. 
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7. Get to the examination ahead of time. Sit down and relax for a 
few minutes before the test begins. 

8. Look through the questions in a business-like manner, not 
hurriedly nor disdainfully. 

9. Words to underline and be wary of are: all, most, some, no, 
none, always, usually, sometimes, seldom, never, grant, much, 
little, more, equal, less, good, bad, is, are, may, should, would. 
They can change the meaning of the question and affect the 
correct answer. 

10. Ignore members of the class. Trying to judge your time by 
the amount of time they take is risky business. 

11. It is no crime to stay until the examination is over. Spend 
some time checking your paper carefully. 

12. Don’t argue with the exam: answer questions and discuss 
later. 


LEARNING FROM AN EXAMINATION 


Careful examination of your paper when it is returned may reveal points 
that need to be learned or re-learned. “A failure is a failure only when it 
is not capitalized in the direction of success.” 
1. Find out what you missed. Check over each item you received 
only part or no credit for in the examination. 
2. Find out why you missed it. Using the following checklist, see 
if you can determine why you missed each item. 
a. Misread the question. 
b. Tried to avoid the question by “writing around” it. 
c. Carelessness in computation. 
d. Poor organization of answer. 
e. Poor selection of points for the answer. 
f. Inaccurately drawn sketches or diagrams. 
g. Writing too much and exposing ignorance. 
h. Writing too little. 
i. Slips of the pen. 
j. Incomplete answers. 
k. Poor reasoning. 
1. Improper distribution of time resulting in incomplete 
answers. 
3. Decide how you can avoid these in the next examination. 
Make a note of your errors and review the types of errors you 
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4. If the test papers are not returned, ask for permission to see 
yours. 

5. Ask for specific criticisms. If you are not certain why a ques 
tion has been marked wrong or partly wrong, ask your instructor 
about it. Ask, though, with an attitude of not wanting to gain a 
few extra points. 

6. When talking over your paper, forget the grade. The instructor 
has made an honest effort to grade all papers fairly. Emphasis on 
your grade is only an indirect attack on his fairness. Of course, 
he’ll resent it. 

7. Check the correct answers, too. This will serve as a means of 
emphasizing them in your mind. Furthermore, it may have been 
just a “good guess” on your part, and you may not be as fortunate 
next time. 

8. Find your relative standing in the group. The score you receive 
on your paper is usually meaningless until you know where the 
others in your group stand. 

9. Save your examination questions and answers. These will be 
valuable for a future review. Sometimes a part of the questions 
are used over again. With subjective questions, the exam will 
give you some idea concerning how the instructor likes to have 

the answers presented. Finally, it will give you clues concerning 
how the instructor tends to word his questions and what type of 
questions he selects. 

10. Read a few of the best papers. This will be helpful in several 


ways. 
It will: a. Help you to understand your own errors. b. 
Emphasize correct responses. c. Aid in understanding 
what the instructor considers a good answer. 
OBJECTIVE TESTS 


I. Some general remarks about objective tests. Objective tests serve 
many purposes. They may measure a student’s knowledge of facts or his 
ability to reason logically from evidence, organize material, recognize 
similarities and differences, make fine distinctions, or apply general 
concepts to particular problems. 

Objective questions come in various forms: outright questions of fact, 
sentence-completion, true-false, analogy, or the many kinds of multiple 
choice questions, including matching type. 
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They cover more ground than essay tests and usually have many more 
questions on them. 

Probably the most important fact about objective tests is this: EACH 
QUESTION HAS ONE, AND ONLY ONE, CORRECT ANSWER. 
II. Preparing for an objective test. Because of their nature and design, 
objective tests have a wider range than essay tests, and cover the material 
in quite a different way. An essay test will go deeply into three or four 
major concepts at most. An objective test can cover most of the concepts 
developed in the course, but no single question will go beyond a certain 
depth. Preparation for an objective test, therefore, might appear to differ 
somewhat from preparing for an essay test. 


The basic principles, however, are the same. 
A. Find out what the exam will cover. Most instructors will tell 
you quite specifically. “The test will cover chapters one through 
four in the text, the lectures, and one or more extra readings.” In 
fact, instructors may even tell you what not to study: they'll say 
“This type of problem will not be on the exam,” or “you need not 
memorize this formula. If I want you to use it, I'll supply it as 
part of the question.” 
B. If possible, find out what type of objective question is favored. 
Since some objective tests require memorization of principles, 
formulae, dates, details, etc., while others simply require you to 
recognize correct answers, different review techniques are called 
into play. 
Example 1: (sentence completion): The Panama Canal shortened 
the all-water route from New York to 2 
Example 2: (multiple choice): The Panama Canal shortened the 
all-water route from New York to: (a) Buenos Aires, (b) 
Capetown, (c) Lima, (d) Vera Cruz 
Both questions require familiarity with where the Panama Canal goes, but 
example 1 requires you to remember, whereas example 2 merely asks you 
to recognize the answer, and you know in advance that one of the four 
options is correct. 
C. Find out whether there is a penalty for guessing. This type of 
scoring deducts additional points for questions answered incor 
rectly. If you can’t find out beforehand, try to find out at the 
exam. This is very important. 
D. Devise an intelligent, systematic method for review. If you 
know in advance that you will be held responsible for recall of a 
multitude of details, you will be tempted to start right in 
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memorizing. But this is the worst possible approach. 

Study the big ideas first. Then fit in the details. (The ability to 
separate important principles from supporting details is one of the 
chief attributes of the good student.) 


**STUDENTS WHO MAKE THE HIGHEST SCORES ON 
OBJECTIVE TESTS REVIEW AS IF THEY WERE PREPARING 
FOR ESSAY TESTS. 


The level of abstraction is just as high on objective tests as it is on 
essay tests. One research study proved this point very clearly. One 
hundred students were divided into four groups and each given the same 
reading assignment. Group A was told that it would be tested by an essay 
exam. Groups B, C and D were told they would be tested by various 
kinds of objective means. The students were given no guidance about 
how to review. When the test was administered, all students received the 
same test; part essay and part objective. The students in group A, who 
had prepared for an essay test, did better on the objective questions than 
the students in groups B, C and D, who thought they were preparing for 
objective tests. 

But, you may ask, what about all those details I am supposed to 
remember? A basic learning process is involved here. It is easier to 
master details if they are fitted into a framework. The course is given for 
a purpose. What is the purpose? The syllabus has a careful plan. What 
is the plan? What are the main emphases in the course? What is the 
instructor trying to bring out? 

Consider the following two questions, one in short essay form and the 
other multiple-choice. 

1. You are given two test tubes, one labeled Protein Q and the 

other labeled Protein Z. How could you tell if these tubes really 

contained different proteins? Outline the experimental 

Procedures you would follow and explain why you would 

proceed as you do. 

2. You are given two test tubes, one labeled Protein Q and the 

other Protein Z. Which of the following would be the best first 

step to find out if these tubes really contained different proteins? 

(a) Inject a rabbit with either Q or Z. (b) Mix Q and Z together to 

see whether a precipitate is formed. (c) Take blood from a rabbit 

and centrifuge out the red blood cells. (d) Add a serum to either 

QorZ. (e) Inject a rabbit with a combination of Q and Z. 

(The previous material is adapted from “Making the Classroom Tests: a 
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Guide for Teachers,” published by the Educational Testing Service.) 

Note that a knowledge of the basic principles of testing for 

proteins is essential for answering either question. Just memorizing, by 
rote, the steps in such an experiment might get you through that one 
question, but it would not help you with a different type of problem 
involving the same principles. 

How would you extract the basic principles, theories, trends, policies, or 
whatever broad organizing force is at work in the course? 

Review your notes, looking for ideas and concepts that have been stressed 
in lectures. Review chapter headings and summaries. Ask yourself 
questions. (In an American History course, if you knew you were to be 
tested on the Articles of Confederation and the Constitution, you might 
ask yourself “What was the basic question that led to the calling of the 
Constitutional Convention? What was the fundamental change wrought 
by the adoption of the Constitution?” Your details would then fall into 
place under headings somewhat like these: 

I. Basic question: more authority for the federal government, or 
less. A. Causes of desire for more federal authority. B. Lead- 
ing advocates of the change. C. Main events leading to calling 
of the convention. 

II. Fundamental change: more authority for the federal govern- 

ment. A. How manifested? In what areas of government? B. By 

what means were the changes accomplished? etc. 

Boil it down to a rather tight outline form. Then start on the 

details. 

As for memorizing, if you have to do any at all-and by the time 

you have systematically reviewed, you will be familiar with most 

details anyway - probably the best place to start is with the basic 
terminology used in the course if you don’t know it already. 

Terminology can trip you up badly and cause you to misinterpret 

questions. 

Memorize in the way that suits you best. Just make sure what 

you memorize makes sense to you. 

Some students use the backs and fronts of index cards, putting the 

word, date, or name on the front, and the pertinent information on 

the back. Then they flip through the pack of cards, first the fronts 
and then the backs, trying to remember what is on the other side. 

Some students do better, depending on the subject, by making a 

drawing or diagram, labeling it, and remembering how the labels 

look. This works well in courses involving a lot of names and 
dates - a time chart in a history course, for instance, because it 
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helps you locate key dates in a time relationship. 
Some students use various strange memory devices such as 
nonsense words, each letter of which stands for the first word 
in an important series of facts. Beware of this though: you 
may spend a lot of time thinking it up, and then get it all wrong 
anyway. 
Whatever you do, remember the details are just that: They’re 
only details. They are important, but they are not the most 
important aspect of the course. Get them straight, but don’t 
overlook the forest for the trees. 
II. Taking an objective test. 
A. Listen carefully for oral directions, if any. They often 
are crucial. 
B. Glance quickly through the test. This has several 
purposes. 

1. Observe the relative point values of different 
sections, and gauge your time accordingly. 

2. Check to make sure you have all the questions and 
that they are in the right order. (Some tests are 
collated incorrectly.) 

3. Get an “overview” of the test. It won’t look so 
overwhelming then: you’re bound to see some 
thing you recognize. 

C. Follow written directions carefully. Don’t throw 
points away through carelessness. There are wide varia- 
tions in instructions. For instance: Underline the one 
correct answer. Pick out the one word that does not 
belong with the others, and mark its number in the 
answer space. Mark T for true; leave false answers 
blank. Complete the following instructions by filling in 
the blanks with a single word. Check the correct answer. 
In the blank in front of each statement in the first column, 
place the letter preceding the word or phrase in the 
second column that is most closely related to it. 

If a test is being scored by mask or machine, the simplest (and 
stupidest) kind of error in following directions may change an A to an F. 
If the directions ask you to mark the true answers but leave the false one 
blank, and instead you put F opposite false answers, you might lose points 
though you were correct, since the answers may be scored by where the 
marks are, not by what they say. 

D. Read the questions carefully. Circle key words, if 
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necessary. If you don’t understand the question, skip it 
and come back to it later. 

DO WHAT YOU KNOW FIRST. 

Most objective tests are constructed so that there is a 
short pool of basic questions that everyone can answer. 
Get them out of the way. The least intelligent approach 
to a long objective test is to plug right through it, working 
doggedly at one question after another just because they 
were presented in that order. The only exceptions to this 
recommendation are (a) when the directions insist you 
work in a certain order, or (b) when the test is sequential, 
one question leading into the next one. 

Put a check mark opposite questions you intend to come 
back to, and then make sure you get back to them. 

E. Resist panic. Everybody is making mistakes, not just 
you. Most objective tests contain several questions that 
every student in the class will miss. The better-designed 
the test, the more likely you are to miss questions because 
the best tests contain items deliberately inserted to reveal 
the upper limits of student performance. Some test- 
makers claim that a test in which a student can score 
100% is a bad test. 

Never mind what the students around you are doing. The 
person who rushes through and leaves early has probably 
made a number of careless errors. 

Furthermore, you can take wry comfort from the fact that 
if you miss two out of every five questions on a 100- 
question test, you have still passed it. And finally, if the 
test is to be graded on the curve, an 80 may turn out to be 
an A. 

F. Should you guess? On the whole, yes. At this point, 
your knowledge of how the test is to be scored will come 
in handy. 


AFTER THE EXAM: 


An excellent way to learn how to take exams is to analyze what 
you have done on one. When you get your paper back, go over it, noting 
not only what you did wrong, but why. An hour or two spent in this way 
may be extremely valuable. See if you detect any point-eating tendencies, 
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such as getting the main idea and then rushing sloppily through the 
proofs, or simply not following directions, or bogging down on relatively 
unimportant items, or misreading questions entirely. The next time you 
face an exam, consciously watch yourself for the weaknesses. 

Also note what you did right! This may save you hours of worry, 
the next time around. That question on the English test, that haunted you 
for the next several days, may prove to be the one you did best on. Why 
did it get such a good reception? Often, such analysis proves genuinely 
reassuring. 


HOW TO ANSWER ESSAY QUESTIONS 


If you have never written an essay or taken an essay test, you might want 
to consider seeing if your school offers a course in informal logic. This 
course can be especially in teaching you how to organize and defend your 
thoughts and also might meet a course requirement for your major. 

I. Some general remarks about essay questions. 

In general, long essay questions are aimed at revealing your 
ability to make valid generalizations and support them with sound evi- 
dence, or to apply broad principles to a series of specific instances. The 
question will be directed toward some major “thought area.” Essay 
questions are often, and rightly, called “think questions,” or, more for- 
mally, discussion questions. 

For example, in a literature course you might be asked to contrast 
two authors’ implicit opinions about the nature of man. In an American 
History course you might be asked to discuss Madison’s ideas on control 
of faction, as reflected in the organization of the legislature of the United 
States. 

Short essay questions are more apt to be aimed at your ability to 
produce and present accurate explanations, backed by facts. A sample 
short question in a literature course might be: “In a well-organized 
paragraph, explain Poe’s theory of poetry.” In a History course you might 
be asked to list the major provisions of a treaty, and explain briefly the © 
significance of each provision. 

Many professors announce in advance the general area the exam 
will cover concepts, issues, controversies, theories, rival interpretations, 
or whatever. Review of your lecture notes will also reveal which broad 
areas have been central to class discussion. 

It is often possible to find out what kind of essay exam the 
professor usually gives: will he give a lot of short questions? Does he 
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sometimes just give one long question? 
Il. Preparing for an essay exam. 

Preparation for an essay exam, as for any exam, requires close 
and careful re-reading and reviewing of texts and lecture notes. The 
emphasis in this kind of an exam is on “thought areas,” however, Where 
do you start? 

First: Ask yourself: what are the concepts and relationships 
involved in the material you are reviewing? Review your notes, omitting 
detail for the time being. Review major headings and chapter summaries 
in your textbooks. (Adapt this approach to the course you are taking, of 
course. In a literature course for example it will be essential to review in 
terms of theme, plot, character, tone, and to dissect the readings, including 
critical opinions.) 

Then: Boil you material down to a rather tight outline form. 

Finally: Fit the necessary details into concepts. 

On a essay exam, even if it is an open-book exam, you will be facing the 
task of arriving at a sound generalization and then proving it, through the 
skillful use of detail, and you must therefore have the details at your 
command. But remember, not every detail is crucial. Select the details 
that best go to prove the concept. 

Some students profit by making up sample questions and then practicing 
answers. If you have a standard textbook, try two or three large ques- 
tions. (Ina U.S. History course, for instance, you might set yourself to 
answering such questions as “Discuss the significance of the word theoc- 
racy in the government of the Massachusetts Bay Colony,” or “Explain 
what John C. Calhoun meant by the term concurrent majority and com- 
pare his ideas to Jefferson’s on majority rule.”) 

(Of course part of the groundwork is mastering the terminology used in 
any course. Some courses, such as sociology, require you to be able to 
manipulate terminology. Getting this out of the way is like tying your 
shoelaces before you mun a race. It is not glamorous nor interesting, but 
lack of it can trip you up.) 

Il. Answering an essay question. 

A. Make sure you understand the question. 

Essay questions are very carefully and precisely worded. You 
will get no credit for answering a question you haven’t been asked. Yet 
this is probably the most common error students make: they prepare 
carefully, and write out a lengthy and well organized answer, and cannot 
understand why they fail. They fail because they have not answered the 
question they were asked. 
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AN ESSAY QUESTION ALWAYS HAS A CONTROLLING 
IDEA - EXPRESSED IN ONE OR TWO KEY WORDS. Find the key 
words and underline them. 

Suppose you were asked, “Describe the attitudes that Homer, 
Aeschylus and Euripides had towards the Gods.” The two key words are 
describe and attitude. 

Description is not judgment. You have not been asked for your 
opinion. : 

Attitude is not the same as relationship. If you were asked to 
describe your attitude toward your parents, for instance, and you replied, 
“We get along pretty well,” you would not have answered the question: 
your relationship might be quite pleasant but your attitude might range 
from wholehearted respect to secret scorn. 

B. Make sure you understand what you have been asked to do with the 
question. 

Essay questions have various requirements. You may be asked to 
compare, contrast, discuss, criticize, define, explain, prove, evaluate... 
each of these verbs has a precise meaning. 

More important, each of these key “direction” words calls for a 
certain technique in answering. Here common sense is your best guide. 
What would you do if you were asked to contrast two methods of artificial 
respiration? Suppose you were asked to evaluate Pavlov’s contribution to 
behavior therapy? Suppose, and this is a very common type of question, 
you were simply asked to discuss one of the above? 

For instance, contrasting two items involves making a preliminary analy- 
sis of similarities and differences in comparable categories, and then 
presenting the results in an orderly fashion, emphasizing the differences. 

Evaluating means judging; you have to arrive at a judgement and 
then back it up with evidence. You are usually asked to evaluate some- 
thing in terms of some-thing else, as: “Evaluate the Monroe Doctrine in 
terms of its effects on the United States’ diplomatic relationships with 
France.” 

Discussing gives you a chance to go thoroughly into the subject 
from several points of view, and requires careful thinking and organiza- 
tion. In discussion questions you may also give your opinions. 

BUT GIVING YOUR OPINION DOES NOT MEAN SAYING 
WHETHER YOU LIKE OR DISLIKE, APPROVE OF OR DISAP- 
PROVE OF, WHAT YOU ARE DISCUSSING. If you were asked to 
discuss Jonathan Swift’s opinion of human nature, and you replied that 
you thought Gulliver’s Travels was written in obscene language by a cruel 
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and immoral man, you would deserve an F. 

C. IF THE QUESTION SEEMS AMBIGUOUS, VAGUE, OR 
TOO BROAD, MAKE CLEAR YOUR INTERPRETATION OF THE 
QUESTION BEFORE ATTEMPTING TO ANSWER IT OR ASK. 

Essay questions are sometimes unintentionally, and sometimes 
intentionally, worded so that they may be interpreted in more than one 
way, or so that the question must be limited before it can be successfully 
answered. 

Part of your job with such questions is to limit and restate them 
tactfully and clearly. 

1. An example of an unintentionally ambiguous question might be: 
“With what Balkan nations did the Allies fight in World War I, 
and under what circumstances?” 

The difficulty with the question is that “fight with” can mean 

either “attack” or “join.” 

A tactful rephrasing might begin: Assuming that the question is 
directed to the military opposition encountered by the Allies in the 
Balkans, the first out-break of hostilities occurred... 

2. An example of an intentionally vague-seeming question is the follow- 

ing from the final in a Psychology 5, a course given on the University of 

Maryland campus: 

“Discuss the factors leading to development of optimum mental 

health in adults. Incorporate the following: heredity, early 

training, family, social and economic factors, community, anxiety, 
etc.” 

The difficulties are: (a) the phrase optimum mental health is as 
broad as a barn door, (b) the word factors can have more than one mean- 
ing, (c) the directions ask the student to “incorporate” heredity, anxiety, 
etc. and again, the words are vague and the particular concept and 
approach required have not been specified. 

The instructor phrased the question (which was worth 35 points) 
in this manner in order to start students seriously thinking about the 
concepts and emphases embodied in the course, rather than parroting 
answers. 

The student, however, does not know whether the instructor 
presented the vague question this way intentionally or not. 

A tactful opening to a focused and intelligent answer is therefore 
needed. It might begin, “Before I discuss the development of optimum 
mental health in adults, I feel it necessary to define the term optimum 
mental health as used and limited in this course.” Having defined the 
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term, the student would become aware that the direction to “incorporate” 

anxiety, etc., is really a hint that he is to discuss various potential ways of 

achieving or maintaining optimum mental health, including some difficul- 
ties the mentally healthy student may have encountered and successfully 
overcome. 

D. THINK, MAKE NOTES, AND PREPARE A ROUGH 
SUMMARY STATEMENT (THESIS) BEFORE YOU BEGIN TO 
WRITE. 

To write an essay, you usually work from a rough outline headed 
by a summary, or thesis statement. The essay is successful if you prove to 
your reader, through the use of careful illustration and example, the 
validity of the thesis with which you started. 

When you answer an essay question, you are trying to do the 
same thing: arrive at a valid answer, and then prove that it is valid. 

The most successful way to do this is to take the time to get the 
question exactly in focus, make rough notes, and frame a one-sentence 
summary of your answer before you start filling pages. 

The people all around you will probably start writing before you 
do. Pay no attention. They may be writing bad, wordy, imprecise an- 
swers. 

With your summary sentence right in front of you, write out the 
balance of your answer, drawing from your rough list of details and such 
others as may occur to you as you go along. (Check your sentences 
against your summary statement; are you sticking to the point?) 

E. IF YOU HAVE TIME, GO BACK OVER YOUR ANSWER. 
PROOFREAD IT CAREFULLY FOR SPELLING ERRORS, UNIN- 
TENTIONAL OMISSIONS, ETC. 

STUDYING FOR FINAL EXAMS 

1. Make a quick survey of your notes and readings and try to get a normal 
picture of what you have tried to cover over the semester. 

a. Jot down a few words about the purpose of the course. 

b. Make a quick, brief time line or outline to get an overall picture 
of material. 

c. Note areas you are weak in. 

. Go over old tests paying attention to the kinds of questions generally 
asked. Note any special instructions you have been given regarding the 
kind of test. Note examples of professors questions. 

3. Know what the final will cover and with what weight. 

4. It is best if finals are a time for review and integration, rather than new 
learning. 

. Rather than careful rereading, it is often better to skim the material and 
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stop at material you don’t know. 

. Study as you go. Don’t put it off as last minute cramming may confuse 
you. 

. Subject matter is often organized according to the process of some- 
thing, the development of something, the history of something or the 
comparative relationships of several things. Know the organizational 
system and make your own charts, diagrams or time lines to help you 
see the structure you are using. 

8. Ifa particular course includes many specific points which you know 
that you must memorize, keep a card pack (3x5) on which you have 
placed the specific points. Add to this pack as you progress through 
the semester and eliminate cards from it as you learn the facts. Carry 
the pack with you and thumb through them off and on during the day 
rather than to spend an hour or more in one sitting trying to memorize 
the facts. Review all the cards before the examination. 

9. Know your instructor and his biases. Find out what kind of test to 
study for. Look at old tests if available. 

10. Look at sample questions and problems at the ends of chapters for 
additional clues on what to know. 

11. On the basis of this information, try to predict questions (both broad 
and specific) then make sure you can answer such questions. 

12. If you have questions, go ask your instructor but don’t wait until the 
last minute. All instructors are willing to aid their students as long as 
you ask for help well in advance. 


an 
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PORTIONS OF THIS BOOK ARE PROVIDED TO YOU AS A 
SERVICE OF THE ALPHA CHI RHO EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATION, INC. 
The Alpha Chi Rho Educational Foundation, Inc. was founded in 1950 by 
three Brothers of the Fraternity. It’s purposes and goals are to promote 
higher scholastic achievement within and without the Brotherhood. 
The Educational Foundation provides many services for the individual 
Brothers of Alpha Chi Rho as well as for our Chapters. Some of these 
services include: 

1. Low interest student loans to qualified seniors. 

2. Scholarships for leadership and individual academic 

concentrations. 

3. Reimbursement for the Initiation fees paid in joining Honorary 

scholastic societies for all Brothers. 5 

4. Sponsorship of the annual Leadership/Scholarship Institute 
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and regional conclaves. 

5. Reimbursement to Chapters for expenses incurred in 

community service projects. 

6. Grants to libraries of those schools where the Chapter GPA 
exceeds the All Men’s Average. 

7. Financial support to create or improve Chapter house libraries. 

8. Reimbursement to Chapter advisors for their time and efforts 
given to each Chapter. 

9. Sponsorship of guest speakers for Chapters and their cam- 
puses who address educational areas, such as scholarship, 
health issues, time management, etc. 


For additional information about the Alpha Chi Rho Educational Founda- 
tion, Inc. and their services, contact: 


Alpha Chi Rho Educational Foundation, Inc. 
109 Oxford Way 

Neptune, NJ. 07753 

(908) 988-0588 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN COLLEGE FRATERNITIES 


PHI KAPPA BETA 

The first Greek letter fraternity was Phi Beta Kappa, founded in 
1776 at the college of William and Mary in Virginia. Evolving out of a 
previous society of a somewhat uncertain nature called “the Flat Hat”, 
founded about 1750, it numbered many of the representatives of the : 
Virginia House of Burgess and soldiers in the Continental Army among its 
members. It expressed objective was to foster friendship, morality, and 
literature. It originated the feature characteristics of the fraternity system: 
secrecy, an oath of allegiance, an allegorical ritual of initiation, mottoes in 
Greek and Latin, a badge, a seal, a grip, passwords for recognition, and a 
background for high idealism. Expansion was planned from almost the 
beginning, and in 1770, the Alpha of Connecticut was originated at Yale, 
and in 1871 the Alpha of Massachusetts Bay at Harvard. In 1831, 
influenced by popular nationwide agitation against secret societies, the 
Harvard chapter disclosed the secrets of the society and thenceforth Phi 
Beta Kappa became strictly an honorary organization, limiting its mem- 
bers to those who achieve distinction in liberal arts studies. In this form 
Phi Beta Kappa is today the largest Greek-letter fraternity in numbers of 
members. 


THE UNION TRIAD 

The Kappa Alpha Society, organized at the Union College, 
(Schenectady, NY) in 1825, isthe oldest of the general fraternities as they 
exist today. Closely patterned after Phi Beta Kappa, which had been 
installed at Union in 1817, it met with much opposition, but was secretly 
popular with students. Kappa Alpha was in tum imitated by Sigma Phi 
and Delta Phi, founded in the spring and autumn of 1827. These three 
fraternities compose what is called today the “Union Triad”. To them can 
be traced , directly or indirectly, the motives that account for most general 
fraternities. Other fraternities founded at Union include Psi Upsilon, 
Theta Delta Chi and Chi Psi. 


GROWTH AND EXPANSION 


Sigma Phi was the first of the Union fraternities to expand, 
planting a chapter at Hamilton College (Clinton, NY) in 1831, Alpha : 
Delta Phi started there in 1832 as a rival. Kappa Alpha and Sigma Phi 
entered Williams College (Williamstown, MA) in 1833 and 1834 respec- 
tively, and Delta Upsilon started there in 1834. 


FRATERNITIES EXPAND WESTWARD ; : 
Alpha Delta Phi in 1833, became the first Fraternity to establish a 
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chapter west of the Allegheny Mountains when they organized a group at 
Miami University (Ohio), then the most distinguished institution in the 
Midwest. Opposition to Alpha Delta Phi resulted in the formation of Beta 
Theta Pi at Miami in 1839. After a disturbance in 1848 which resulted in 
the expulsion of most of the members of both groups Phi Delta Theta 
came into being and was without competition for many years. Delta 
Kappa Epsilon founded at Yale in 1844, created a Miami chapter in 1852, 
which subsequently resulted in the founding of Sigma Chi by dissenting 
members. 


THE MIAMI TRIAD 

Beta Theta Pi, Phi Delta Theta and Sigma Chi are generally 
known as the Miami Triad. Just as the Union Triad was instrumental in 
leading the way in leading the fraternal system, so in the following 
generations the Miami Triad blazed the trail for truly a national system. 
From the beginning of these fraternities they envisioned embracing 
brotherhood throughout the nation and should be democratic and typically 
American. Each of them established chapters in more than a hundred 
colleges. Theirs was a mission of the developing the process of organiz- 
ing and administration that have been adopted and adapted by fraternities 
which are more than sectional. 


THE SOUTHERN GROUP 

After the Civil War, which virtually paralyze fratemity activity, 
the status in the South was so uncertain that Northern fraternities did not 
immediately undertake reorganization of Southern Chapters. It was 
natural that the New Southern fraternities should be created. At Virginia 
Military Institute were founded Alpha Tau Omega in 1865 and Sigma Nu 
1869. the University of Virginia gave birth to Pi Kappa Alpha in 1868 
and Kappa Sigma in 1869. The Kappa Alpha Order, as distinguished 


from the Northern Kappa Alpha Society, was founded at Washington and 
Lee in 1865. 


WOMEN’S FRATERNITIES 

There are three firsts among women’s fraternities. Alpha Delta Pi, 
founded on the campus of Wesleyan Female College, Macon (Georgia) in 
1851 as the Aldephian Society is counted as the first sisterhood. It did not 
assume the greek-letter name until 1904 and did not expand to another 
campus until 1905. Pi Beta Phi, on the other hand, was organized in 1867 
on the campus of Monmouth College in Illinois under the name of I.C. 
Sororis, not assuming it’s present name until 1888. Due to Pi Beta Phi's 
early expansion to another campus early in 1888, it is considered the first 
National Sorority. The third first for women’s fraternities was the creation 
of Kappa Alpha Theta in 1870 at DePauw University, Indiana which was 
the first Greek-Letter society for woman. 
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OTHER TYPES OF FRATERNITIES 

According to the Baird’s Manual_of American College Fraterni- 
ties, an honor society is an association in a college or university of 
recognized standing which receives into membership those who achieve 
high scholarship and fulfill additional requirements in leadership or some 
other broad field of culture; which elects to membership irrespective to 
membership or affiliation with other organizations. Typical organizations 
are Phi Beta Kappa , Tau Beta Phi and Alpha Chi. 

A professional fraternity is a specialized fraternity which confines 
membership to a specialized field or profession or vocational education 
and maintains a mutually exclusive membership in that field, but may 
initiate members of general fraternities. Examples are Nu Sigma Nu, 
medicine or Kappa Delta Phi, education (1990). 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS 

It is equally important to mention “Special Interest” Fraternities. They 
serve to meet the needs of a specific group of people. Alpha Phi Alpha 
was established in 1906 at Cornell University and was the first to specifi- 
cally gear themselves to African-Americans. Like our own organization it 
was created around mutual ideas and a common bond. In more recent 
times, Latino, Asian, and as well as Gay and Lesbian groups have come 
into existence. These groups are gaining popularity on college campuses 
everywhere. 


THE NATIONAL INTERFRATERNITY CONFERENCE 


The National Intefraternity Conference was founded in 1909 by a group 
of fraternities interested in promoting the fraternal experience on the 
college campus. The purpose of the National Interfraternity Conference - 
(NIC) is to promote fraternalism, permit member fraternities to share their 
expertise and serve as a collection house of various fraternity materials 
and programs. Alpha Chi Rho is proud to be a charter member of the 
NIC and has remained a member of the NIC since its inception. 


The NIC sponsors many programs; including serving as the primary 
sponsor of Adopt-A-School (AXP’s national philanthroy); INTER- 
CHANGE - a program designed to assist local Interfratemity Conferences 
in their responsibilities; and the UIFI (Undergraduate Interfratemity 
Institute). The UIFI gives Undergraduate leaders (both men and women) 
an intensive 4 day experience in personal and group growth and 
development. , : 

The NIC also recognizes leaders in the Greek world for their devotion and 
promotion of the Greek ideals. The highest honor that can be presented to 
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a fraternity man is the NIC Gold Medal. Presidents, industry leaders and 
educators have been honored by this award. AXP is proud that 2 of our 
own Brothers have been recognized with this distinction. Brother Robert 
B. Stewart was AXP’s first Gold Medal recipient. Brother Paul K. 
Addams is the second Brother so honored by the NIC. Brother Addams 
also served as the first full time professional to work for the NIC while its 
offices were located in New York City. The Silver Medal is the second 
highest honor presented by the NIC. The inaugural recipient of the Silver 
Medal was also an AXP Brother - the Honorable Hugh Scott. All three 
Brothers served as National President of the Fratemity at one time. 


The NIC currently has 63 member Fratemities and it holds an annual 
meeting (the first weekend in December). This meeting is devoted to 


discussions on how to best improve and strengthen the entire fraternity 
movement. 
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RISK MANAGEMENT 

The Risk Management Policy of the Fraternity includes the provisions 
which follow and shall apply to all fraternity entities and all levels of 
fraternity membership. 

ALCOHOL AND DRUGS 


1. 


9. 


The possession, use and/or consumption of ALCOHOLIC BEVER- 
AGES, while on chapter premises, during an official fraternity event, 
or in any situation sponsored or endorsed by the chapter, must be in 
compliance with any and all applicable laws of the state, county, city 
and university. 


. No alcoholic beverages may be purchased through the chapter treasury 


nor may the purchase of same for members or guests be undertaken or 
coordinated by any member in the name of or on behalf of the chapter. 
The purchase and/or use of bulk quantity of such alcoholic beverage, 
i.e. kegs, is prohibited. 


_ No chapter members, collectively or individually, shall purchase for, 


serve to, or sell alcoholic beverages to any minor (i.e. those under legal 
“drinking age”). 


. The possession, sale and/or use of any ILLEGAL DRUGS or CON- 


TROLLED SUBSTANCES at any chapter house, sponsored event or 
at any event that an observer would associate with the fraternity, is 
strictly prohibited. 


_ No chapter may co-sponsor an event with an alcoholic distributor, 


charitable organization or tavern (tavern defined as an establishment 
generating more than half of gross sales from alcohol) where alcohol is 
given away, sold or otherwise provided to those present. 


. No chapter may co-sponsor or co-finance a function where alcohol is 


purchased by any or the host chapters, groups or organizations. 


_ All mush activities associated with any chapter will be a DRY rush 


function. 


_ OPEN PARTIES, meaning those with unrestricted access by non- 


members of the fraternity, without specific invitation, shall be prohib- 
ited. reee tf 
No member shall permit, tolerate, encourage or participate in “drinking 
games.” 


10. No alcohol shall be present at any postulant program or activity of the 


chapter. 
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| EncuisH | Greek | GREEK | GREEK | gree femerond Hse 
SEXUAL ABUSE See a ee a oes aes 
The fraternity will not tolerate or condone any form of sexually SPELLING 
abusive behavior on the part of its members, whether physical, mental r <a = fe 
or emotional. This is to include actions which are demeaning to Avia | A a |AAGA ae cates . 
women but not limited to date rape, gang rape or verbal harassment. BETA B B |BHTA |pira b b 
_ “tes fall conitbnatteast a ee re Gamma | T y |TAMMA |y¢uual g g 
ties. Fi 
pai ee Ss conduct ing activities ig activities are defined Detta | A 8 |AEATA l8éava| d 
“Any action taken or situation created, intentionally, whether on or off Epsiton | E e |EWIAON|égdvAcv e@ é 
fraternity premises, to produce mental or physical discomfort, embar- Zeta | Z © |ZHTA |fi7e@ Zz A 
rassment, harassment, or ridicule. Such activities may include but are H HTA * é a 
not limited to the following: use of alcohol; paddling in any form; Eta n Ee 
creation of excessive fatigue; physical and psychological shocks; THeta| @ 6 |OHTA |0f7a | th | th 
quests, treasure hunts, scavenger hunts, road trips or any other such tora. I « HOTA Jidral i é@ 
activities carried on outside or inside the confines of the chapter house; KATITIA | acd k a 
wearing of public apparel which is conspicuous and not normally in Kappa| K es Kanne ; 
good taste, engaging in public stunts and buffoonery; morally degrad- LamspAl A A |AAMBAA |Adufda} | 1 
ing or humiliating games and activities, and any other activities which Mu M nw IMT Le ‘ii 
are not constant with fraternal law, ritual or policy or the regulations N7 4 “ 
and policies of the educational institution.” Nu N B UU n 
Xi s gf |=I ti x ks 
FIRE, HEALTH AND SAFETY ; : . Omicron, O 0 |OMIKPONducxpov) 0 6 
1. All Chapter houses shall, prior to, during and following occupancy, 7 
meet all local fire and health codes and standards. Pi Tl a {Il ai D Pp 
2. All chapters must have posted by common phones, emergency Rio P p |PQ pa ? tr 
numbers for fire, police and ambulance and must have posted Sani | o |ZITMA |oiyua| s s 
evacuation routes from chapter houses, common areas as well as : Teese t 
posted on the back door or each sleeping room. TAU T 7 |TAT  |rad t 
3. All Chapters shall comply with engineering recommendations as Upsiton| T vu |TWIAON| dehiAov] ou 00 
reported by the insurance company. ; Bey o $ \ol gt ph f 
4. The possession and/or use of firearms or any explosive devises % k 
within the confines and premises of the Chapter house is expressly CHI xX x [Xl xX ch 
prohibited. Psi AN x |¥I yi ps ps 
QMETA |auéyal o 0 
EDUCATION Omeca | 2 w |QMETA | auey 
Each student member and postulant shall be instructed annually The Greek Alphabet as used by American Fraternities 
on the Risk Management Policy of the Fraternity. 
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INFLUENTIAL BROTHERS 


Curtis Case, Trinity College, Probate Judge, State of Connecticut 

Fred Waring, Pennsylvania State University, Inventor of the Waring Blender 

Donald Auperin, Columbia, Retired Judge, State of New York 

Stan Bedford, Columbia, Retired Judge, New Jersey Supreme Court 

Paul Mcguckian, Dickinson College, Judge, Circuit Court 

Charles Alaimo, Syracuse University, Pres./;CEO AT&T Japan Enhanced Net 
Services 

Michael Ambrosino, Syracuse University, Documentary Film Maker 

John Ringrose, Syracuse University, Judge, State of New York 

Edward Duncan, Cornell University, Judge, Circuit Court 

Lyman Smith, Cornell University, Retired Supreme Court Justice, State of 
New York 

Edward Beglin, Wesleyan College, Judge, Superior Court, State of New Jersey 

John G. Himmelgerger, Rutgers University, Judge, Superior Court, State of 
New Jersey 

David Carney, Temple University, CFO, Corestates Financial 

Edward Russell, Temple University, Judge, Court of Common Pleas, 
Philadelphia 

James A. Courtney, Parsons College, President, Mechanics Saving Bank 

Dennis Flanagan, Quinnipiac College, President & CEO, Okidata 

Rufus Fulton, Washington and Lee, Founder, Fulton Bank 

Richard E. Adams, Purdue University, Exec. V.P., General Dynamics Corp. 

Steve Adams, Cornell University, Chairman, Market Timing Investments, Ltd. 

Paul K. Addams, University of Pennsylvania, Former Executive Director of 
the N.C. 

Brian Bland, University of Illinois, Correspondent, Associated Radio Network 

Sen. Alfonse D'Amato, Syracuse University, United States Senator (NY) 

Dr. William W. Edel, Dickinson College, President Emeritus, Dickinson 
College 

William A. Frassanito, Gettysburg College, Civil War Historian and Author 

James W. Georgas, Syracuse University, Senior V.P., The Coca-Cola Co. 

Robert M. Hagar, Dartmouth College, Correspondant, NBC News 

Donald F, Jones, Purdue University, Vice-President, Johnson & Johnson, Inc. 

Lynn M. Jones, Theil College, Professional Baseball Player, Detroit Tigers 

Patrick Kelly, Syracuse University, Professional Football Player, Denver 
Broncos 

Frank A. Langella, Syracuse University, Actor 

Oscar Mayer, University of Wisconsin, Founder, Oscar Mayer Meats, Inc. 

Brig. General William G. Pagonis, Penn State University, U.S. Army 
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Robert G. Schwartz, Pennsylvania State University, Chairman of the Board, 
Met Life Insurance Company 

Sen. Hugh Scott, University of Virginia, Former U.S. Senator / Minority 
Leader (PA) 

Paul Siple, Allegheny College, Antartic Explorer 

Sen. John Stennis, University of Virginia, Former U.S. Senator (MS) 

R. B. Stewart, Purdue University, Vice-President and Treasurer, Purdue 
University 

Robert J. Wise, Dickinson College, Founder, Wise Potato Chips, Inc. 

Gary K. Wolf, University of Illinois, Author “Who Censored (Framed) Roger 
Rabbit.” 
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CHORUS 


ae 7 
A “Sweetheart Song” dedicated to the Fraternity of Alpha Chi Rho f = = zt Ss = ———— 


The Girl With The Garnet Lips 


Moderato BY EDWARD C. RICHLEY 
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The. girl with the gar - net Ips 


She’s Just the — kind 
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My Alpha Chi Rho Sweetheart 


Words and Music Adapted 


Tve 


Some - day rl find a girl. 1 know. Whose ten-der word 


found the girl with clear, blue eyes. To match the az- 


loving 


smile. Will banish ev-'y cloud a- way. And make 


skies. One smile from her makes _—_—iife com - plete. 


life 


She'll share 


oe 


ne - ver 4 ‘And through years, 


ne'er : : And through years, 


She'll 
She'll 


sweet 


Amici 
Musi Adapted. 
Moderato. ae ae 


— SSS 


Our strong band shall neer be bro - ken.Formed in Al - pha Chi, 
Mem-‘ry's_ leaf-lets close shalltwine A-round our heartsfor aye- 
Col - lege days are swift-ly pass-ing, On — thvlong years roll, 


tastes SEES pepper hopes 
: = St | 


+ 

sur.pass-ing wealth un -spo - ken, Sealed by friendships tie. 
And re-call the Chap-ter Hall, Of dear old Al- pha Chi. 
But there ne'er shall pass from us, Love for Al-pha Chi Rho. 


pasa ape pe 


(ee SS 


A-mi-ci, us-que ad a- ras, Deepgra-ven on each heart, 


Aaa SS 
(eee 


be found un - wav -'ring true,When we from life shall part. 


a 
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NOTES NOTES 


